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THE NEW SELP-INSTRUCTOR.* 


Tu1s work, which has been so popular as a read- 
ing-book and as a chart for the use of phrenolo- 
gists, has been re-written and greatly enlarged, 
and many new and valuableengravings introduced. 
It contains, also, a new phrenological head, de- 
signed especially to show the location of the organs, 
with the name of each inserted upon the head, 
which will greatly aid the learner in acquiring a 
‘kn’ "ige of the location of each organ. ; 

To make Phrenology simple and easily under- 
stood to the common reader is not an easy task. 
The work before us aims to simplify the subject 
and make it practical ; to introduce in a work of 
moderate dimensions, as much as possible, the 
theory and the practical aspects of Phrenology. 
For this purpose engravings of the skulls of ani- 
mals, birds, and men of different degrees of civil- 
izati- and talent, from the idiot to Webster and 
Bac. , uave been introduced, with such references 
to each as bring them to the comprehension of all. 

The work opens with chapters on the organic 
and physiological conditions as they relate to life 





* The New Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, with over one hundred engravings, and nearly two 
hundred pages, by O. 8. and L. N. Fowler, Phrenologists. 
New York, Fowler and Wells publishers. Price by mail 
80 cts, 





and indicate character, showing the hereditary in- 
fluences upon character, and setting forth also 
those of quality, or 
the temperament, 
upon the manifes- 
tation of mind and 
disposition. The 
chapter on health, 
its restoration, its 
effect on the mind, 
is invaluable. The 
general principles 
of Phrenology are 
also described and 
largely illustrated, 
and persons who 
master the facts and principles, thus clearly indi- 
cated, will be able better to understand their 
own disposition and how to regulate their habits 
and health, and 
thereby secure 
that for which 
all live and to 
which few attain 
—namely, hap- 
piness. 
But the quali- 
= ties for which 
- this book is con- 
spicuous, as a 
Self - Instructor, 
== are brought out 
Buack Hawk. in the analysis of 
the different faculties and propensities. Each of 
Pencertives Lancs. the organs being described 
: in seven degreea of power, 
the work is so arranged that 
when it is used as a chart, 
these sentences can be refer- 
red to according to the size 
of each organ, so that each 
person has the qualities of 
his mind and character 
pointed out and described to 


AmMATIVENESS LARGE. 


Aaron Burr. 


DeEsTRUCTIVENESS LARGE. 


Gouvanwsvs Morais. 
@ very great degree of perfection. ; 
The organ of Amativeness is illastrated by an 
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engraving from the bust of Aaron Barr, in which 
this organ is shown vary large, in contrast with 
the head of a lady 
in whom the organ 
was small. These 
two engravings we 
introduce in connec- 
tion with this article, 
and in respect to the 
organ of Amative- 
ness, nO person who 
sees the engravings 
can hereafter be ig- 
norant of its appear- 
ance dn the head. 
Destructiveness is il- Piatosto Lavy. 
lustrated by the head of Black Hawk, in contrast 
with that of 
Jaup, the 
President of 
the 1st Peace 
Congress, — 
and this con- 
trast is al- 
most as great 
as that ex- 
isting _be- 
tween the 
head of the 
cat and the 
rabbit. The 
organsof the ws 7% 
perceptive Jaup, Pres. ist Peace Congress. 
intellect, which are located across the brow, and, 
when large, give prominence Prrcerrtves SMALL. 
and fullness to that region of 
the head, are shown large by 
the portrait of the celebrated 
Gouverneur Morris ; and they 
are shown small, or relative- 
ly so, with the reasoning or- 
gans large, by the portrait of 
a man distinguished for want 
of observation, and for his Mepitation. 
great tendency to meditation and reflection. 

This work also contains directions for the culti- 
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vation, regulation and restraint of each of the 
organs and their corresponding mental character- 
istics, a feature of great value to all who are not 
perfect in their development. For the recording 
of examinations, phrenologists will find this the 
most complete work which has ever been published. 
Asa reading-book for those who wish to study 
their own dispositions by the light of Phrenology, 
the New Self-Instructor will be found most ac- 
ceptable and useful. 





HAMILTON vs. PHRENOLOGY. 


Dvurino a theological discussion in this city, a 
few years ago, between Rev. Dr. Wescott, Baptist, 
and Rev. Dr. Sawyer, Universalist, the former 
gentleman said, that the very best definition of 
Metaphysics he had ever heard, was given by an 
old negro—‘* Whenever anybody tells anything 
that he can not understand himself, and that 
nobody else knows anything about—that’s Meta- 
physics.” After groping through Mr. Hamilton's 
volume of seven hundred and eightcen pages, we 
have come to the conclusion that the gentleman of 
color was about right. We are lost in a bewil- 
dering maze of technical phrases ; and we seek in 
vain for any demonstrable basis of his system of 
mental philosophy. We find no premises in har- 
mony with and founded on the recognized laws of 
nature. His logic is, indeed, perfectly sound ; his 
philosophy is consistent with his logic; his meta 
physics agree with both; and his mental philoso- 
phy corresponds with all. But, unfortunately, 
neither has any first premise, save a mere assump- 
tion of hypo‘hesis. 

The corner-stone of his work is consciousness. 
But what is consciousness? The Indian philosopher 
built a system of cosmogony by resting the earth, 
for a starting-point, on the back of a huge turtle. 
But he forgot to provide anything for the turtle to 
stand on. So with our author. He can not find 
any beginning or cause of consciousness. Hecan 
not discover its nature. He can not even define 
it. It must, therefore, rest on zero—an unsub- 
stantial basis for any science. 

We quvte a few sentences which indicate the 
ground-work of Mr. Hamilton’s Metaphysics : 
** Consciousness lies at the root of all knowledge.” 
«* But though consciousness can not be logically 
defined, it can be philosophically analyzed.” «It 
is only in following this method that we can attain 
to precise and accurate knowledge of the contents 
[?] of consciousness.” ‘‘ From this it is apparent 
that consciousness and knowledge involve each 
other. 

An act of knowledge may be expressed by 
the formula, J Anow ; an act of consciousness by 
the formula, ] Anow that I know.” ‘ The phe- 
nomena of knowledge are mere modifications of 
consciousness, being consciousness only in different 
relations.” ‘Philosophy is only a systematic 
evolution of the contents [/] of consciousness by 
the instrumentality of consciousness ; it, there- 
fore, necessarily supposes, in both respects, the 
veracity of consciousness ” 

So far as we are able to comprehend the logic of 
our author, it.may be expressed in the following 
formula : Consciousness is consciousness ; and the 
reason why consciousness is consciousness is because 
consciousness is consciousness. Philosophy is the 





phenomena of knowledge ; knowledge is conscious- 
ness ; consciousness is the knowledge of knowledge. 
Consciousness is the cause of knowledge, the data 
of knowledge, the treasury of knowledge, the 
judge of knowledge, the knowledge itself. Con- 
sciousness is the whole mind ! 

Mr. Hamilton gives the following tabular view 
of the distribution of the special Faculties of 
Knowledge. It is worth preserving for some 
future museum of metaphysical curiosities. It 
will serve to show how very easy it is for a pro- 
fessor of profound erudition to mystify and render 
utterly unintelligible a very simple subject : 

§ External— Perception. 


fi 
I. Presentative ) Internal—Self-consciousness. 
IL. panei 
ihout will—Suggestion, - 
31 Ill. Reproductive ; With wiliRe ‘auaienene. 
| IV. R-presentative—Imagination. 
Yi ElaborativeCompari-on—F «culty of Relations. 
lv I. Reyulative— Reason—Common Sense 


Cognitive Fac- 
ulties. 


Let us contrast this with a tabular view of the 
intellectual part of the human mind, according to 
Phrenology : 











f fi. Individuality Recognition of Things, Entities 
| % Size— elative Magaitude. 
= |3 Form= = Configuration. 

2£&|4 Weignt— “ Density or Gravity. 
35 hh Color= 0 Hues, Tivts, ete. 
Sx | 6. Order— “ Arrangement. 
g|2217. Calculationo— “ Numbers. 
sig > | 8. Locality— “ Relative Position. 
3 Py F 2 Eventualty-~ - Relations of Actions. 
3 s Time “ Dates or Moments. 
2 S It Tare— “ Melody, Harmony. 
+ 12. Language— ” Words. 
3 = 
£| 8| 
S| £5113. Comparison “ Analogies, Resem- 
Sige | blances. 
RF 
ee /i4 Causality= ae Relations of Cause 
al % and Effect. 
tL Sl 





We think it will trouble the unprejudiced reader 
to glance at these tabular views without feeling a 
consciousness—without knowing that he knows— 
that one is complex, meaningless, unnatural, and 
absurd, and the other plain, simple, natural, and 
true. 

The Phrenological tabular view makes this 
mysterious, indefinable thing, consciousness, per- 
fectly intelligible “and definable. Thus, when 
individuality takes cognizance of an object, the 
mind is conscious of its existence, and of its rela- 
tion to the ego or self. When size, form, color, 
order, locality, etce., recognize the magnitudes, 
shapes, hues, arrangement, and direction of ob- 
jects, the mind is conscious of their physical prop- 
erties and its relation tothem. When comparison 
and causality take cognizance of discrepances, 
resemblances, etc., and their relations of cause and 
effect, the mind is conscious of reasoning And 
when the reasoning organs are called into exercise 
by the moral sentiments—hope, veneration, ideal- 
ity, ete.—the mind is conscious of a future state, 
of God, and immortality. Phrenology, there 
fore, not only defines, but it explains conscious- 
ness. 


Mr. Hamilton admits that the brain is the organ 
of mind. He admits, also, that, other circum- 
8 ances being equal, the manifestations of mind in 
men and in animals correspond with the develop- 
ment of the brain. So far, then, Metaphysics 
and Phrenology harmonize. The only question in 
issue is, Does the brain consist of a single organ, 
or a congeries of organs? Mr. Hamilton says 





that the brain, as a single organ, exercises equally 
in all its parts all of the varied powers of mind. 
Phrenology claims that each distinct mental power 
is exercised by a distinct portion of the brain. All 
the analogies in the animal kingdom, in the uni- 
verse, are certainly in favor of the Phrenological 
doctrine.—Life Illustrated. 





SELF-ESTEEM. No. 2. 


BY DR. GALL. 





PRIDE, LOVE OF AUTHORITY IN DISEASE, 


In conformity to principles I have more than 
once announced, we may infer that when in dis- 
ease some particular quality is manifested in a 
much higher degree of activity than the others, it 
is fundamental. But in insanity, pride and 
haughtiness are frequently carried to an extreme 
degree. ‘It is common,” says Pinel, “to see 
alienation accompanied with a presumptuous tone, 
and every feature swelling with pride only dur- 
ing the paroxysm, and as a symptom peculiar to it. 
This same propensity, excessively active even from 
early youth, and inherent, it would seem, in the 
constitution, may be gradually increased till it 
becomes the cause of real insanity. A tall, middle- 
aged man was remarkable for the harshness of his 
expressions and answers, as wellas for bis austere 
manners and violent gusts of passion. His looks 
and features bore the impress of the most haughty, 
gloomy, and morose spirit ; his frame was agitated 
with continual restlessness, and bitter reproach 
and invective were liberally bestowed on every- 
body around him. His savage misanthropy was 
augmented also by misfortunes in his business, 
and then his insanity burst forth. He drew bills 
of exchange for enormous sums on his banker, as 
well as upon other houses entirely unacquainted 
with him, and soon after he was confined for mad- 
ness. He manifested the same pride in his con- 
finement, and gave orders with all the arrogance 
of an Asiatic despot. He finally believed he was 
Chancellor of England, Duke of Batavia, and a 
powerful monarch.” —Dr. Perfect, Annals of In- 
sanity. 

M. Fodéré ran great risks from a melancholic 
patient, who believed that he was the Eternal 
Father, because, he said, he did not evince suffi- 
cient respect for him. He afterwards speaks of 
an erotic mania, complicated with pride. ‘“ This 
kind of melancholy does not always depend on the 
natural instinct that brings the two sexes together, 
but it is complicated with sentiments of vanity 
and pride, that persuade us that we merit some- 
thing more than human, or at least that we have 
attracted the notice of the first among mortals. 
We are not captivated by jouth, beauty, nor 
charms, but by power, high rank, costly dress, 
servants, and wealth. Hence the notion of some 
devotees that they are loved by sylpbs or angels, 
and of some men I have known who withered 
away in the persuasion that queens and princesses 
have regarded them with favor.” 

Mental alienation, accompanied with pride, dis- 
dain, and arrogance, and that, when the patients — 
imagine themselves to be generals, sovereigns, and — 
even God himself, is a very common form of the 
disease. 

A maniac of this kind, who lived in a house 
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within sight of the dome of the Val-de-Grace, im- 
agined that it was necessary for that edifice to be 
removed into the garden of the Tuilleries, and 
that two men were sufficient to perform the re- 
moval. He thought he saw a relation of equality 
between the strength of two men and the resist- 
ance of this enormous mass. They tried to make 
him sensible of the immense disproportion of one 
to the other, by calculating the weight of each 
of the stones in this vast structure, but he con- 
tinued to think thatthe measure was possible, and 
even offered to undertake its execution. There 
soon succeeded extravagances of another kind. 
He believed himself proprietor of all the forests in 
France, and under this title issued drafts for 
many millions on the public treasury. His no- 
tions became still more exalted, and he finally 
thought himself the greatest potentate in Eu- 
rope.* 

«* A woman, deprived of most of her pecuniary 
means by the events of the French Revelution, en- 
tirely lost her reason, and was sent to the insane 
hospital. At first she kept up an incessant chat- 
tering. and in the paroxysms she would address 
some incoherent words to the most inanimate ob- 
jects, and utter the most deafening cries and vo- 
ciferations. She thought she was granddaughter 
to Louis XIV., and claimed her right to the 
throne. Her imagination soon seemed to realize 
her desires, for she levied contribations and had 
the army in her pay. If a strarger visited the 
hospital she thought it was in honor of her, and 
that they could be introduced only by her orders. 
Her companions in misfortune were duchesses and 
marquises in her suit, and she gave them her 
orders with a tone of supreme authority.”’t 

“A patient, confined in a private asylum at 
Paris, during the paroxysms believed himself to 
be the Prophet Mahomet ; assumed an attitude of 
command, and the tone of the Most High ; his eye 
kindled and he walked with a majestic step. One 
day when cannons were fired in Paris, on account 
of some events of the Revolution, he persuaded 
himself that it was in homage of him; he ordered 
those around to keep silence, and could not re- 
strain his joy.” 

«A very worthy man, and father of a family, 
lost his fortune, and almost all his resources, by 
the events of the Revolution. and, from a state of 
profound sadness, he soon became insane. The 
symptoms, far from yielding to the ordinary treat- 
ment, and even to the most inhuman means, grew 
worse, and he was sent to the Bicétre as incurable. 
Never was maniac so utterly given over to acts of 
extravagance. With body erect, and nearly burst- 
ing with pride, he believed himself to be the 
Prophet Mahomet, dealt his blows to the right 
and left, on all who came in his way, and ordered 
them to prostrate themselves and do him homage. 
The whole day was spent in proclaiming pretended 
decrees of proscription and death ; his menaces and 
maledictions were liberally bestowed on the ser- 
vants, and the authority of the superintendent he 
disdained and disregarded. One day, when his 
wife in tears came to see him, he broke out in the 
greatest rage against her, and would probably 
have killed her on the spot, had they not gone to 
her assistance. Mildness, and the gentlest remon- 





* Pinel, op. cit. p. 92. + Pinel, op. cit. p. 109. 
t Pinel, op. cit. p. 111. 
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strance, were out of the question with a maniac 
who considered other men as atoms of dust.”* 

‘Three maniacs, each of whom believed himself 
to be, and assumed the title of Louis XIV., were 
one day disputing, with a little too much energy, 
their respective rights to the throne. The super- 
intendent approached one of them, and drawing 
him aside, said with a serious look, ‘ Why dispute 
with these people, who are obviously mad? Is it 
not well known that you alone ought to be ac- 
knowledged to be Louis XIV.” Flattered with 
this homage, he reti ed immediately, giving 
the others a look of the most disdainful hau- 
teur.”t 

“A woman, extremely imperious, and accus- 
tomed to make her husband obey with even more 
than docility, remained in bed a part of the morn- 
ing, and then insisted that he should come, and 
on his knees present her with drink. She finally 
believed herself, in the ecstasies of her pride, to 
be the Virgin Mary.”’t 

**In these patients the surest indication of ap- 
proaching cure is when they begin to perceive 
the false and ridiculous nature of their preten- 
sions, and become docile under the remonstrances 
and reasonings of superintendents and physic- 
ians.”” 

**A man in the vigor of age, confined in the 
Bicétre, believed himself to be a king, and always 
spoke with a tone of command and authority. He 
had received the ordinary treatment at the Hotel- 
Dieu, where blows and violence only rendered him 
more furious and dangerous. One day he wrote 
his wife a most stormy letter, charging her with 
prolonging bis detention in order that she might 
enjoy éntire liberty. He also threatened her with 
the whole weight of his vengeance. Before send- 
ing the letter he read it to another convalescent 
patient, who disapproved of these wild transports 
of rage, and in a friendly tone reproached him 
with endeavoring to reduce his wife to despair. 
This wise advice was listened to and received ; the 
letter was not sent, but replaced by another quite 
moderate, and full of regard. The superintendent 
being informed of this docility to friendly remon- 
strance, saw in it the signof an approaching favor- 
able change. He hastened to profit by it, went to 
the maniac’s cell to converse with him, and gra- 
dually led him back to the principal subject of his 
insanity. ‘If,’ said he to him, ‘ you are a sover- 
eign, why do you not put an end to your confine. 
ment here? why stay here, confounded with 
maniacs of every description” He returned on 
succeeding days to converse with him in a tone of 
benevolence and friendship. He gradually showed 
him the ridiculous character of his extravagant 
pretensions, and pointed to another patient who 
had long believed himself endowed with supreme 
power, and had become an object of derision. The 
maniac first wave ed, then soon began to mistrust 
his title of sovereign, and finally recognized his 
strange alienation. Within fifteen days was this 
unexpected moral revolution effected ; and, after 
some months’ trial, this respectable parent was 
restored to his family.”§ 

This partial mental alienation proves that pride 
is a fandamental quality, connected with a par- 
ticular organ of the brain. 





* Pinel, op. cit. p. 215. 
¢ Pinel, op. cit. p. 303. 


+ Pinel, op. cit. p. 270. 
§ Pinel, op. cit. p. 254. 








SEAT AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF THE 
ORGAN. 

The proofs I have related in the history of the 
discovery of the organ of pride not appearing to 
be suffi:ient to establish the seat and external ap- 
pearance of this organ, I give some additional 
facts, that I may not be censured for the gratui- 
tous maintenance of paradoxes. In the following 
exposition I am obliged to restrain myself toa very 
few facts, as I have in respect to the other organs : 
my object is accomplished if those I do relate will 
enable naturalists themselves to make further ob- 
servations. 


This organ is formed by convolutions of the 
brain on the median line, directly behind and be- 
neath the summit of the head, and therefore is 
manifested on the surface of the skull by one 
elongated protuberance, though there is really 
one in each hemisphere. It is only when the two 
hemispheres are a little separated that the organ 
appears double on the surface of the skull. 

I begin with a case that strongly resembles that 
of my beggar. A young man, whose intellect was 
above mediocrity, had manifested f om his earliest 
infancy insupportable pride. He constantly main- 
tained that he was of too good a family to work, 
or apply himself to anything. Nothing could 
free him of this absurdity; he was even put for 
eighteen months in a house of correction at Haina. 
A physician in Vienna, otherwise an amiable man, 
carried his pride so far, that whenever called to a 
consultation, even with practitioners older than 
himself, or with public professors, he always took 
the precedence both in entering and coming out of 
the apartment. When any document was to be 
signed he insisted on putting his signature first. 
He had connected himself with the Director of the 
Great Hospital, but solely, as he told me many 
times afterward, for the purpose of supplanting 
him. At Heidelburg I saw a girl of eighteen, of 
a remarkablecharacter. Every word and gesture 
in the least familiar, revolted her. She called on 
God on every occasion, as if he took especial inter- 
est in her affairs. Whenshespoke, assurance and 
presumption were depicted in her features; she 
carried her head high and a little backward, and 
all the movements of her head expressed pride. 
She was incapable of submission, and when in a 
passion she was violent and disposed to proceed to 
all extremities. Although only the daughter of a 
quill merchant, she spoke her native language 
with extraordinary purity, and sought the ac- 
quaintance only of persons of superior rank. A 
count in the army did not advance as he thought 
he deserved. He frequently conversed with me 
on many subjects, and spoke very sensibly, but 
always took the attitude of command. In these 
four persons the organ of pride was very large. 

It was also very large in a maniac in Baden, 
near Radstadt, whose madness consisted in be- 
lieving himself » major. He had a small head, 
and the organ of pride was the only one much de- 
veloped, all the other convolutions of the brain 
being very small, The left hemisphere, and con- 
sequently the left side of the head, was much 
larger than the right. The cranial bones were 
dense, but not too thick, as he died of phthisis at 
an advanced age. In the hospital of the poor in 
Friburgh we saw an insane man who was ex- 
tremely proud, and who sometimes had fits of real 
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frenzy, when he would have committed murder 
and arson, if he had not been prevented. He de- 
clared, in a vehement and pathetic tone, that he is 
the stock whence God created and preserves the 
world: that he has been crowned by Jesus Christ, 
and is the young man whom the Queen of Heaven 
has chosen for her spouse. His attitude is that of 
an arrogant despot. Deeply inspired with feel- 
ings of his high importance, he crosses his arms, 
and, to give an idea of his astonishing power, he 
strikes hie chest and sides with violence. In gen- 
eral, he stands with one foot placed before the 
other, the body erect and a little inclined back- 
ward. When I r. quested him to let me touch his 
head, he replied with the most astonishing arro- 
gance, “Ich habe keinen Hopf, sonderin ein 
Haupt,” I have no head, i. ¢., such as common 
men possess, but a Haupt, a head peculiar to 
kings and gods. He then turned away, holding 
us to be totally unworthy of approaching bim. 
We saw, however, very distinctly that be had the 
organ of pride very prominent. Socrates was not 
mistaken when he said to Antisthenes, “I see 
your pride through the holes of your garments ;” 
for in his bust the organ of pride is extraordina- 
rily large. 

We have often had an opportunity of examining 
the heads of leaders of banditti, and in all we have 
found this organ exceedingly large. In one whom 
we saw at Msrburgh, and who was thought to be 
the notorious Picard, we found the organs of fight- 
ing, murder, theft, and firmness, but particularly 
that of priie, very large. His manner was proud, 
haughty, and disdainful, and he was considered 
the most dangerous of all the banditti. Long be 
fore I had observed the organs of murder, firm- 
ness, and pride, full as large in another chief of 
banditti, whom I mentioned when treating of the 
organ of the carnivorous instinct. Driven to ex- 
tremities by the whippings inflicted upon him for 
the purpose of making him denounce his accom- 
plices, he strangled himself with hie chain. We 
have observed that rebel chiefs, the enemies of 
authority and the sovereign power, the instigators 
of revolt, etc., are always proud and ambitious 
men. At Spandau we saw two rebel chiefs, father 
and son, in both of whom the organs of firmness 
and pride were largely developed. Many others, 
who were confined for insubordination, were sim- 
ilarly organized. The organ of pride and the pro- 
pensity to rule is astonishingly large in the skull 
of the sculptor Cerracchi in my collection. He 
was guillotined at Paris. In Vienna, where I was 
his family physician, this man expressed himself 
in the most revolting terms against every kind of 
authority, and especially the Pope. He forgot his 
art while dreaming about the means of destroying 


monarchies. These people would overturn every 
throne to become despots themselves ;-8o that or- 

ization confirms the invariable lesson of history 
on the end of revolutions—retire and make room 
Sor me. 

The influence of external circumstances is very 
sensible on this organ as well as on others. We 
generally observe that the inhabitants of mount- 
ains are prouder than those of plains; that 
they have a stronger love of independence, and 
are more inclined to revolt. In our travels we 
have nowhere found the organ of pride more gen- 
erally developed in a very high degree than 
among the Swiss. Who, too, has not heard of the 
inflexible pride of the inhabitants of certain Span- 
ish provinces 
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Tue organ of Combativeness also is very large 
With much cautiousness, Burns had yet an ample 
endowment of courage. In the course of his duty 
as an exciseman, he once headed some dragoons, 
waded sword in hand to a smuggling brig on the 
shore of Solway Firth, and was the first to board 
her. The crew lost heart and submitted, though 
their numbers were greater than those of the as- 
sailing force. (Lockhart, p. 219.) It was his 
Combativeness and Self-Esteem that inclined him 
so strongly to disputation, and made him impa- 
tient of contradiction. ‘* He was more disposed,” 
says Allan Cunningham, “ to contend for victory 
than to seek for knowledge. The debating club 
of Tarbolton was ever strong within him; a fierce 
lampoon, or a rough epigram, was often the re- 
ward of those who ventured to contradict him. 
His conversation partook of the nature of contro- 
versy, and he urged his opinions with a vehe- 
mence amounting to fierceness. All this was nat- 
ural enough when he was involved in argument 
with the boors around him; but he was disposed, 
when pressed in debate, to be equally discour- 
teous to the polite and the titled.” (P. 349.) The 
conspicuous part which Burns took in the theo- 
logical warfare between the partisans of the New 
and Old Light doctrines is well known. This po- 
lemica’ spirit continued ‘with him through life. 
“When in the company of the demure and the 
pious, he loved to start doubts in religion, which 
he knew nothing short of inspiration could solve ; 
and to speak of Calvinism with such latitude of 
language as shocked or vexed all listeners.” 
(Cunningham, p. 352.) He was likewise a keen 
politician, wrote electioneering songs, and offended 
his official superiors by too free an employment 
of his tongue and pen. 

Combativeness, when very large, impels its 
possessor to adopt a line of conduct contrary to 
what he is advised! or requested to follow; and 
with Burns it produced its usual effect. An 
amusing illustration is mentioned by Mr. Lock- 
hart. When riding one dark night near Carron, 
his companion teased him with noisy exclama- 
tions of delight and wonder whenever an opening 
in the wood permitted them to see the magnifi- 
cent glare of the furnaces: ‘* Look, Burns! good 
Heaven! look! look! what a glorious sight !” 
* Sir,” said Burns, clapping spurs to his mare, 
“IT would not /ook, look at your bidding, if it 





were the mouth of hell !” 


From the earliest youth, as his brother Gilbert | 


informs us, he was not amenable to counsel; a 
circumstance which often produced much irrita- 
tion between him and his father. In childhood 
he delighted in perusing narratives of martial 
achievements, “ The first two books I ever read 
in private,” he says, ‘‘and which gave me more 
pleasure than any books I ever read since, were 
‘The Life of Hannibal,’ and ‘The History of Sir 
William Wallace.’ Hannibal gave my young 
ideas such a turn, that I used to strut in raptures 
up and down after the recruiting drum and bag- 
pipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; 
while the story of Wallace poured a flood of Scot- 


The effects of his large organ of Destructive- 
ness were very conspicuous. From this, and 
Self-Esteem, arose that vindictive and sarcastic 
spirit which formed one of his chief failings. In 
one of his letters he speaks of the ‘ dirty sparks 
of malice and envy which are but too apt to in- 
vest me,” and in an unpublished piece alludes to 
the terr-r excited by 

“ Burns’s venom, when 

He dips in gall unmixed his eager pen, 

And pours his vengeance in the burning line.” 
Even those who unwittingly put him to inconve- 
nience sometimes fell under his lash. Having come, 
during an excursion in Ayrshire, to an inn where 
he used to lodge, but which he on that occasion 
found entirely occupied by mourners conveying 
the body of a lady to a distant place of inter- 
ment, he gave vent to his spleen in a lampoon full 
of bitterness : 

* Dweller in yon dungeon dark, 

Hangman of creation, mark 

Who in widowed weeds appears 

Laden with unhonored yeers. 

Note that eye-—tis rheum o’erflows-- 

Pity's flood there never rose : 

See those hands, ne’er stretch’d to save ; 

Hands that took but never gave.” 
‘* In these words,” says Allan Cunningham, “ and 
others bitterer still, the poet avenged himself on 
the memory of a frugal and respectable lady, 
whose body unconsciously deprived him of a night's 
sleep.” 

Respecting the strength of Burns’s Acquisitive- 
ness, some difference of opinion may prevail; but 
I believe that it corresponded with his brain. Ag- 
cording to his own description, he was “a man 
who had little art in making money, and still less 
in keeping it.” That his art in making money 
was sufficiently moderate, there can be no doubt; 
for he was engaged in occupations which his soul 
loathed, and thought it below the dignity of ge- 
nius to accept of pecuniary remuneration for some 
of his most laborious literary performances. He 
was, however, by no means insensible to the value 
of money, and never recklessly threw it away. On 
the contrary, he was remarkably frugal, except 
when feelings stronger than Acquisitiveness came 
into play—such as Benevolence, Adhesiveness, 
and Love of Approbation ; the organs of all of 
which are “very large,” while Acquisitiveness is 
only “rather large.” During his residence at 
Mossgiel, where his annual revenue was not more 
than £7, his expenses, as Gilbert mentions, ‘‘ never, 
in any one year, exceeded his slender income” It 
is well known, also, that he did not leave behind 
him a shilling of debt; and I have learned from 
good authority that his household was much more 
frugally managed at Dumfries than at Ellisland— 


| asin the former place, but not in the latter, he 





tish prejudice into my veins, which will boil along | 
there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal | 
reat.” 





could exercise a personal control over the expend- 
iture. I have been told, also, that after his death 
the domestic expenses were greater than while he 
was alive. These facts are all consistent with a 
considerable development of Acquisitiveness; for 
when that organ is small, there is habitual inat- 
tention to pecuniary concerns, even although the 
love of independence, and dislike to ask a favor, 
be strong. The indifference with respect to money, 
which Burns occasionally ascribes to himself, ap- 
pears therefore to savor of affectation; a failing 
into which he was not unfrequently led by Love 
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of Approbation and Secretiveness. Indeed, in-one 
of his letters to Miss Chalmers. he expressly inti- 
mates ‘‘ a wish to be rich.” 

Burns, as we have already seen, was in com- 
mon silent and reserved. This resulted chiefly 
from large Secretiveness, though here Self-Esteem 
may have largely contributed. His appearance, 
on the occasion of a visit by Mr. Mackenzie, was 
very characteristic. ‘‘The poet,” says that gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ seemed distant, suspicious, and without 
any wish to interest or please. He kept himself 
very silent in a dark corner of the room, and be- 
fore he took any part in conversation, I frequently 
observed him scrutinizing me, while I conversed 
with his father and his brether.” His love ad- 
ventures, above noticed, furnish another illustra- 
tion. Sometimes, also, like Sir Walter Scott 
(whose Secretiveness was nowise inferior to his), 
he disowned the authorship of his productions. 
** Burns,” says Cromek, ‘‘ sometimes wrote poems 
in the old ballad style, which, for reasons best 
known to himself, he gave to the world as songs 
of the olden time. That famous soldier's song, 
in particular, first printed in a letter to Mrs, Dun- 
lop, beginning, ‘Go fetch to me a pint of wine,’ 
has been pronounced by some of our best living 
poets an inimitable relique of some ancient min- 
strel! Yet I have discovered it to be the actual 
production of Burns himself. The ballad of 
‘ Auld Langsyne’ was also introduced in this am- 
biguous manner, though there exist proofs that 
the two best stanzas of it are indisputably his ; 
hence there are strong grounds for believing this 
poem also to be his production, notwithstanding 
the evidence to the contrary. It was found among 
his MSS. in his own hand-writing, with occasional 
interlineations, such as occur in all his primitive 
effusions. Secretiveness is a chief ingredient in 
humor, of which the poet had a distinguished 
share. 

Self-Esteem was a very prominent quality in the 
character of Burns. The organ was large, and, be- 
sides partaking of the general activity of his brain, 
was painfully stimulated by adverse circumstances, 
and the consciousness that his station in life was 
below that to which his talents entitled him. Self- 
Esteem, no doubt, was a chief source of the annoy- 
ances which embittered his days. ‘ There are,” 
says he in his commonplace-book, ‘‘ few of the sore 
evils under the sun give me more uneasiness and 
chagrin than the comparison how a man of ge- 
nius, nay of avowed worth, is received everywhere 
with the reception which a mere ordinary char- 
acter, decorated with the trappings and futile 
distinctions of fortune, meets. I imagine a man 
of abilities, his breast glowing with honest pride, 
conscious that men are born equal, still giving 
honor to whom honor is due ; he meets, at a great 
man’s table, a Squire Something, or a Sir Some- 
body ; he knows the noble landlord, at heart, 
gives the bard, or whatever he is, a share of his 
good wishes beyond, perhaps, any one at table; 
yet how will it mortify him to see a fellow whose 
abilities would scarcely have made an eightpenny 
tai/or, and whose heart is not worth three far- 
things, meet with attention and notice that are 
withheld from the son of genius and poverty? 
The noble Glencairn,” he adds, “‘ has wounded me 
to the soul here, because I dearly esteem, respect, 
and love him. He showed so much attention 
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—engrossing attention—one day to the only 
blockhead at table (the whole company consisted 
of his lordship, dunderpate, and myself), that I 
was within half a point of throwing down my 
gage of contemptuous defiance.” Again, in a letter 
to Mrs. Dunlop, he writes: ** When [ must skulk 
in a corner, lest the rattling equipage of some 
g»ping blockhead should mangle me in the mire, 
Iam tempted to exclaim: ‘‘ What merits has he- 
had, or what demerit have I had, in some state 
of pre-existence, that he is ushered into this state 
of being with the scepter of rule and the key of 
riches in his puny fist, and I am kicked into this 
world, the sport of folly, or the victim of pride ?” 
It was under the influence of such feelings that 
he composed, ** For a’ that and «’ that,’’ every 
line of which is an ebullition of Self-Esteem. He 
had an intense admiration of Smollett’s “‘ Ode to 
Independence,” and hated, above all things, to lie 
under an obligation. ‘ One of the principal parts 
in my composition,” he writes to his teacher 
Murdoch, “is a kind of pride of stomach, and I 
scorn to fear the face of any man living; above 
everything, I abhor as hell the idea of sneaking 
in a corner to avoid a dun—possibly some pitiful, 
sordid wretch, whom in my heart I despise and 
detest.” It was his powerful Self-Esteem and 
Combativeness, along with the great general size 
of his brain, which gave him such coolness and 
self-possession in the company of men far above 
his station. His manners in that society were, as 
Professor Stewart notices, “strongly expressive 
of conscious genius and worth.” 

Love of Approbation was even more powerful 
than Self-Esteem ; he was greedy of fame and ap- 
plause, and exceedingly annoyed by censure. 
This was one of the strongest motives by which 
Burns was actuated. His cogitations before 
printing the first edition of his poems, and when 
he had the full intention of emigrating to Jamai- 
ca, are thus recorded by himself: ‘* Before leav- 
ing my native country forever, I resolved to pub- 
lish my poems. I weighed my productions as 
impartially as was in my power; I thought they 
had merit; and it was a delicious idea that I 
should be called a clever fellow, even though it 
should never reach my ears.’’ He writes to Mrs. 
Dunlop: ‘I am fully persuaded that there is not 
any class of mankind so feelingly alive to the titil- 
lations of applause as the sons of Parnassus; nor 
is it easy to conceive how the heart of the poor 
bard dances with rapture, when those whose 
character in life gives them a right to be polite 
judges, honor him with their approbation.” In 
another letter, the following remark occurs: “I 
have a little infirmity in my disposition, that 
where I fondly love or highly esteem, I can not 
bear reproach.” He might have added that ad- 
vice was almost equally intolerable. Mr. Robert 
Riddell, one of his friends, mentions that the poet 
often lamented to him that fortune had not placed 
him at the bar, or in the senate. ‘* He had great 
ambition,” says Mr. Riddell, ‘and the feeling 
that he could not gratify it preyed upon him se- 
verely.” (Cunningham’s Life, p. 350.) “ He was 
far from averse,” says the female writer already 
quoted, “ to the incense of flattery, and could re- 
ceive it tempered with less delicacy than might 
have been expected.” The apologies with which 
his letters abound show how desirous he was to 
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retain the good opinion of his friends; and the 
anxiety which he manifested respecting his post- 
humous reputation was very great. ‘My hon- 
est fame,” he says, ‘“‘ is my dearest concern, and 
a thousand times have I trembled at the idea of 
the degrading epithets that malice or misrepre- 
sentation may affix to my name.” This letter is 
so well known that it is unnecessary to quote it 
further. In “ The Poet’s Welcome to an I\legit- 
imate Child,” he playfully exaggerates his love of 
notoriery : 
“ The mair they talk, I’m ken’d the better; 
E’en let them clash !” 

The organ of Cautiousness is much larger than 
that of Hope; and hence the constitutional mel- 
ancholy with which he was afflicted. His teacher 
Murdoch records that, in youth, Robert’s coun- 
tenance was generally grave, and expressive of a 
serious, contemplative, and thoughtful mind ;” 
and Allan Cunningham, who lived near him at 
Ellisland, mentions that “his face was deeply 
marked by thought, and the habitual expression 
intensely melancholy.” No doubt, a delicate 
stomach contributed much to deepen this tenden- 
cy ; as did likewise the moisture of the Ayrshire 
climate, ill success in farming, and latterly his 
lamentable excesses, and the scrapes into which 
they drew him. His own statements on this sub- 
ject are as follows: ‘“ My constitution and frame 
were, ab origine, blasted with a deep, incurable 
taint of hypochondria, which poisons my exist- 
ence.” And again, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop: 
“There is a foggy atmosphere native to my soul 
in the hour of care; consequently the dreary ob- 
jects seem larger than life.” He always looked 
forward with gloomy forebodings to the future, 
and dreaded a time when he should return to his 
primitive obscurity. The temperament of ge- 
nius, it may be remarked, adds strength to the 
causes of hypochondria ; for, by the laws of phys- 
iology, every transport of inspiration is followed 
by a corresponding depression. 

The organ of Benevolence is very largely devel- 
oped. The strength of this feeling in Burns was 
one of his grand redeeming virtues. In his cor- 
respondence its effusions frequently occur. ‘* Man- 
kind,” he writes to Mr. Hill, “are by nature 
benevolent creatures. . . . There are in every 
age a few souls that all the wants and woes of life 
can not debase to selfishness, or even to the nec- 
essary alloy of caution and prudence. If I am in 
danger of vanity, it is when I contemplate myself 
on this side of my disposition and character. God 
knows I am no saint; I have a whole host of sins 
and follies to answer for; but if I could—and I 
believe I do it as far as I can—I would wipe away 
all tears from all eyes.” Professor Stewart says: 
‘I recollect he once told me, when I was admiring 
a distant prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave 
a pleasure to his mind which none could under- 
stand who had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness and the worth which they contained.” 
“‘ His charities,” says Mr. Gray, “‘ were great be- 
yond his means.” In particular, he showed great 
kindness to the harmless, imbecile creatures about 
Dumfries. (See Cunningham, p. 271.) The opin- 
ion of some phrenologists that Philoprogenitive- 
ness gives sympathy for weak and helpless object® | 
in general, and directs Benevolence in an especial 
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manner to these,* certainly receives confirmation 
from the head of Barns. He could not bear to 
see a bird robbed of her young; he spared and 
bewailed the fate of the mouse whose dwelling 
was upturned by his plow; and the verses written 
on seeing a wounded hare pxss by, are expressive 
of the strongest compassion. His feelings on this 
occasion were a remarkable combination of Be- 
nevolence and Destructiveness, two feelings which, 
though antagonists, so little neutralize each oth- 
er, that they may be simultaneously in a state of 
high excitement, and the fervor of Destructive- 
ness may even be caused by painful excitement 
of Benevolence.t The poem is compounded of the 
language of imprecation and of pity in almost 
equal proportions : 
“Inhuman man! curse on thy barb'rous art, 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 
* Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 
The bitter lite that of Ife remains ; 
No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee sball home, or food, or pastime yield. 
“ Beek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head, 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom pressed. 


“ Oft as by winding Nith, I musing wait 
The sober eve, or bail the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 

And curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless fate.” 

The person who received this bitter malediction 
for so common an act, related to Allan Cunning- 
ham the circumstances from which the poem took 
its rise. ‘‘ The hares,” he said, ‘‘ often came and 
nibbled our wheat-braird ; and once, in the gloam- 
ing—it was in April—I shot at one, and wounded 
her—she ran bleeding by Burns, who was pacing 
up and down by himself, not far from me. He 
started, and with a bitter curse ordered me out 
of his sight, or he would instantly throw me into 
the Nith. And had I stayed, I'll warrant he 
would have been as good as his word, though I 
was both young and strong.” (Lockhart, p. 199.) 

It was Benevolence which made Burns, in the 
stormy nights of winter, bethink him of “the 
owrie cattle and silly sheep;” and lament the 
cheerless condition of the little birds that in mild- 
er seasons delighted him with their song. 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 
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We acknowledge with gratitude and pleasure 
the receipt of the skull of the son of Black Hawk, 
from Mr. Luther Simmons, of Lockridge, Iowa. 
The skull was brought from near Leroy, Kansas, 
on the Neosho River. 

We have also received three skulls and other 
curiosities from the Sandwich Islands, from Rev. 
BE. Johnson. Two of these skulls are large and 
remarkably rough and heavy, indicating that 
they were from large and powerful men. The 
other is small and light, with small intellectual 
developments and a large share of affection, am- 
bition, and prudence, and it was doubtless a fe- 
male. In the box containing the skulls we found, 
as packing, a newspaper and manuscript writings 


in the native language, all of which was, of course, 
“ Greek” to us. 





* Phrenological Journal, vol. li. pp. 495, 499; viii. 304. 
+ Ibid., vol. ix. p. 417. 
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CoLLecr, ———, 1859. 

Epvrrorn PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL: Dear Sir 
—I write to beg your advice in the formation of a 
course of reading upon Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. My desire is to begin pretty nearly 
at the elements, and to go as far as human re- 
search has advanced. (1.) I have in view both 
the immediate object of self-improvement and the 
ultimate one of usefulness to others. Having a 
desire to benefit as much as possible my genera- 
tion, and being convinced that the want of a proper 
knowledge of man is the cause of great errors in 
education, government, and religious belief, I am 
anxious to begin early, and to pursue with system 
and thoroughness the study of those truths upon 
which all human happiness and progress seem to 
depend, (2.) Iam not expecting or purposing to 
become a celebrated philosopher or a great meta- 
physician; but I wish to pursue those studies 
which will most efficiently enlarge and perpetuate 
my usefulness as a writer and thinker upon sub- 
jects vitally connected with the true knowledge of 
man. 

Perhaps it will be proper: to mention some of 
the books I have already looked over, and the 
opinions already formed. I was so happy as to 
become early acquainted with Phrenology; and 
having for some eight years taken every opportu- 
nity to extend my knowledge of its principles, and 
to test their accuracy by observation, I may say 
that my faith in the leading doctrines of that phi- 
losophy rests upon what now seems to me nearly ab- 
solute demonstration. (3.) I am a member of the 
Congregational Church, and find no book of phi- 
losophy equal to the Bible. Nothing will suit me 
which does not unite science and religion, which 
does not take in the whole nature of man, and 
provide for his interests in eternity as well as in 
time. (4.) My idea of a true philosopher is one 
who omits absolutely nothing in the outlines and 
absolutely nothing in the details of his system, as 
either omission may be fatal to a true conclusion. 
As the human mind will never be able to perform 
perfectly these two conditions, I do not expect 


that there ever can be a perfect or infallible 


human philosopher; but it does seem possible, 
with the increased knowledge of the present age, 
to form views which may somewhat excel any 
heretofore offered, both in comprehensiveness 
and thoroughness. (5.) I have read Spurzheim> 
Combe, and Fowler upon Phrenology ; Carpenter, 
Alcott, Trall, and Draper upon Physiology and 
the Laws of Health ; with some of the more popu- 
lar writers upon Theology, Natural and Revealed. 
I have looked into the principal metaphysical 
works written in our language, from the time of 
Bacon (6), and learned the title-pages of the best 
books of history, biography, eloquence, and poetry. 
Just of age, in perfect health, I find myself, in 
the first year of college discipline, with means to 
prosecute a full course of professional and supple- 
mentary education. Tell me if I am wrong in 
wishing to reap the rich fields to which I am now 
come, and, if not, how best to prosecute the work 
in the regions of mental and moral science. (7.) 
With the highest respect, 
REPLY. 
1. Two general methods offer themselves to any 
one who, having already the rudiments of knowl- 
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edge in its various branches, desires to devote his 
life to the mastery or advancement of any one of 
these branches; and the writer of the letter above 
quoted has rightly inferred, first of all, that a 
complete mastery of the existing condition of any 
department of science is a» essential pre-requisite 
to any hopeful efforts toward its advancement. 
Of the methods referred to, one is that of begin- 
ning with the science as now understood and 
taught, choosing, not one, but several, of the best 
authorities to be found on the subject, and 
prosecuting its study, not by memorizing some 
writer’s system, nor his results, but by laying 
down, as well as previous knowledge allows, a 
plan of the objects to"be considered, and then ex- 
amining, comparing, and inferring truths; in 
fine, by unshackled, intelligent investigation. 
The other method is that of taking only a view 
sufficiently careful of one or two present authori- 
ties, in order to learn what are the subjects, what 
the ideas and conclusions about which the course 
of study is to be conversant, and then going back, 
as near as facilities in libraries and ability in 
reading languages will allow, to the origin of the 
science, and following the changings of opinion 
and the accumulation of observations and truths 
down to their largest development in its present 
status. It will be obvious that, for one who, like 
the writer, has at his command means and time, 
the latter is the more advisable course. The man 
whose knowledge of a given subject lies only in 
the plane of the present, is liable not to know 
himself what that plane is; he can not get out- 
side of it, and take his bearings in it; he has a 
horizontal sweep, and marks how far around him 
vision can penetrate; but he has no vertical, no 
plummet by which to test the tendencies and 
bearings of present views—except, of course, 80 
far as he gets this aid from others who have ex- 
plored the field of the past for him. Even then 
he must take their decisions, not his own. This 
last method is that of investigation combined 
with historical development. When the mind has 
so mastered the field of past effurt that it can 
place side by side the acorn of promise and the 
oak of fulfillment, it can then judge much better 
than otherwise what are the capabilities of fature 
growth, and in what direction new results and 
discoveries are most likely to offer themselves. 
Still, life is not long enough to allow one to read 
and digest everything that has been written even 
in a single department; and it is rather the 
originating, fruitful, representative minds that 
are to be chosen for this course. 


2. To study with a view to “human happiness 
and progress,” and their furtherance, is certainly 
a noble aim; none can be nobler. But adoles- 
cence and early manhood are apt to be the periods 
of exalted dreams of human improvability; and 
such dreams it requires a wonderful store of Be- 
nevolence and a profound conscientiousness and 
humanity to maintain through life. If, as Dr. Al- 
cott said, ‘“‘ human nature is tough,” it is very in- 
flexible, too. It is a qualified or surface progress 
that is most apparent, and that is most written 
aud talked of. The real progress lies deeper, and 
must be measured by what we know in hours of 
keen consciousness and close self-examination. If 
one has the large development of humane, unself- 
ish qualities required, he can not do better than 
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devote his life to the arts or the sciences that will 
improve the condition and the hearts of his kind ; 
and, working faithfully in this field, he will be 
cheered, no doubt, with actual fruits, and leave 
mankind better than he found them. But it is 
safest not to expect too much, nor to let an early 
enthusiasm become, when its hope is too long 
“deferred,” the source of a final skepticism or 
despair. 

8. Upon this point we have only to say that we 
believe all systems have some truth in them, for 
without it they could not be enduring, even if 
they could be framed. But scientific truth is to 
come through scientific investigation, especially 
through induction. This we understand to have 
been the parentage of Phrenology more distinctly 
than of the metaphysical psychology—a strong 
presumption in favor of the former. But if all 
systems have some truth in them, it becomes 
proper that the new philosophy of mind should 
expect to receive some accessions from the old ; 
the two blended will furnish a more complete sys- 
tem; but the new can not in this yield its proven 
basis to any assumptions of the old. Sir W. 
Hamilton claims that the old and the new phi- 
losophy are wholly antagonistic, and in so doing 
proves himself, with all his philosophical ability, 
in this more a partisan than a philosopher. We 
believe that the new is more largely true than the 
old, and yet that it should absorb the old. 


4. In this statement we suppose the writer lays 
down rather what he will demand of his own re- 
sults than of the labors and opinions of authors 
he is to examine and profit by. One who should 
write this sentiment over the door of his study, 
and insist on it in all its parts, would read few 
books, and miss many valuable facts and sug- 
gestions. We may keep our own hearts “ with 
all diligence ;” but if we would know MAN, we 
must greet and converse with all books and all 
men with a catholic liberality of spirit. 

5. Such views as are here alluded to must be 
possible ; for it is in this way the race has grown, 
spiritually and intellectually, up to the present 
time. He who will devote the required capital 
of ability, time, and labor, will surely either en- 
large the stock of human knowledge, or general- 
ize and systematize it into more useful and,philo- 
sophic form. 

6. It would require the space of an article, or 
of a book, to mark out a “‘ course of reading” upon 
the subjects named. That we have it not to give, 
does not argue a discouragement to the seeker. 
Most men who would do a great work find that 
time, and thought, and the drift or force of their 
own qualities mark out for them a line of effort and 
a set of helps much more appositely than any other 
could do for them. Ina degree, we are all un- 
like, and our work is as unlike as we. Just asa 
man becomes or is a master, just so far no other 
can judge or advise for him quite as well as him. 
self. But a few things can be said, and whatever 
in this instance may be their worth, we offer them 
cheerfully. The historical study of psychology 
and religion would of course require that one 
should more than “ look into,” not only the Bible 
which has descended to us from prophets and 
evangelists of the Jewish nation, but the Bibles 
also of other families of men—the writings of Con- 
fucius, the Zendavesta, the Puranas, the Shaster, 





the Koran, and as far as possible all sacred writ- 
ings, so esteemed. Then the Grecian and Roman 
philosophers, whom we need not name to the clas- 
sical student; but pre-eminent amovg these, of 
course, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca. Of 
more modern writers we might give a long list, 
but will name as especially worthy of study, in 
whole or in the apposite portions, the writings of 
Bacon, Montaigne, Descartes, Fenelon, Adam 
Smith, Locke, Leibnitz, Newton, Spinoza, Ed- 
wards, Addison, Condillac, Butler, Kant, Fichte, 
Herder, Hume, Reid, Paley, Brown, Stewart, Swe- 
denborg, Comte, Balmes, Mill, Carlyle, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Tholuck, Bunsen, Guizot, Cousin, Henry 
C. Carey, and Emerson. Here are represented, 
we know, the most opposite phases of human opin- 
ion and of philosophic theory—the “‘ bane and an- 
tidote.” But the true student will read them, 
as we recommend them, not so much to adopt, as 
to learn. Other judgments would omit some that 
we have included, and include some whom we 
have not named. We take it for granted, from 
the letter of our correspondent, that specific text- 
books of now standard authors in Mental and 
Moral Science, the phrenological authors included, 
would not in his case, as they should not, be omit- 
ted. But much more information than we can 


give here may be evolved by a mind keenly alive | 


to the subject, and much valuable direction 
gained, by a perusal of the Preliminary Discourses 
upon philosophy in the first volume of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, especially that by Dugald 
Stewart, as also from Lewes’ “‘ Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy,” or some other good work on 
the same topic. 


7. To conceive a purpose such as that of which 
the letter above gives intimation, is one of the 
best proofs possible uf fitness to undertake the 
work. Although personally we do not believe 
that “‘ attractions are proportional to destinies,” 
yet we are as firmly convinced that without the 
attractions no destiny above the humble lot of toil 
or pleasure will ever be realized. With capacity, 
work ,will do almost everything; it will almost 
eclipse and cause us to lose sight of the capacity 
and its need. We would encourage our young 
friend to go on in the path he has marked out be- 
fore him, satisfied that where the physical wants 
of life are provided for, no worthier pursuit could 
offer, and some degree, perhaps a large one, of ac- 
complishment, must be the result. But we have 
two other cautions to offer,in conclusion. First, 
the true student will soon learn not to have too 
much confidence in opinions as such, and to search 
long and cheerfully for the few glittering grains 
of actual fact and truth that a ponderous tome 
may contain. No two books are alike, as no two 
men are; men’s conclusions and creeds are differ- 
ent because—and no better reason could be re- 
quired—they are not one, but many, and there- 
fore necessarily different themselves. Truths have 
great, general types, which we should strive for ; 
but every mind gives to them something of its own 
conformation and quality. Secondly, one must 
guard against the abstract beauty of systems, and 
cling to actual and known phenomena and rational 
inferences from them. Guard especially against 
metaphysicalism. Body is the servant of mind, 
but revenges itself by subjecting mind, whether 
in intellect, morals, or aspirations, in a degree, to 





itsown conditions. A mere abstract philosophy 
of mind or morals never can be true for souls ten- 
anted in clay. And to the true student of phi- 
losophy, a modern text-book of physiology offers 
more aid than all the treatises of the schoolmen. 
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DENISON OLMSTED. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Dentson Oumsrep, LL D., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, died 
at his residence in New Haven on the 13th of 
May, 1859, aged 68 years. The New Haven Pal- 
ladium speaks of him as follows : 

This event will cause deep and lasting sorrow, 
not only in the Institution in which he has so long 
been a valued officer, and in the community of 
which he was a respected and beloved member, 
but throughout our whole country, in every part 
of which are men who have been profited by his 
instructions. 

Professor Olmsted was born in East Hartford, 
Conn., June 16, 1791. He entered Yale College 
in 1809, and was, through the whole course, a 
faithful and successful scholar. He graduated 
in 1813 with high honor. The two years next 
subsequent he : pent in teaching a select school in 
New London, when he was elected to the Tutor- 
ship in College, an office which he filled most ac- 
ceptably two years. He was then appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina, and while in this position he made a 
survey of the Geology and Mineralogy of that 
State. This was the first enterprise of the kind 
in this country, and reflected great honor on both 
the State and the Surveyor. 

In 1825 he was elected Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Natural Philosophy in Yale College. 
Eleven years later the office was divided, and 
since 1836 he has filled the chair of Natural Phil- 
osophy and Astronomy. During the entire period 
he has been widely known as an eminently suc- 
cessful instructor, endowed with unusual skill in 
imparting knowledge, and in adapting his instruc- 
tions to all classes of minds. He ever manifested 
a warm interest in his pupils, and his fidelity and 
kindness won their respect and their love. 

Professor Olmsted has been a diligent student 
and a copious writer. He hascontributed a large 
amount of important matter to our literary and 
scientific periodicals. The American Journal of 
Science contains numerous contributions from his 
pen on Geology, Meteorology and Astronomy, to- 
gether with several highly interesting biographical 
sketches of eminent men. The interest excited 
both at home and abroad by his elaborate papers 
on the great meteoric shower of November, 1833, 
will long be remembered, The most important of 
the original views there advanced by him—that 
shooting stars are celestial bodies, and not atmos- 
pheric—has, after some opposition, been generally 
adopted. 

As the author of several important text-books, 
Professor 0. is favorably known throughout the 
land. The chief of these are his large works on 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and his Ru- 
diments of those sciences. Many of these works 
have passed through numerous editions, and are 
extensively used. They are all characterized by 
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clear and methodical statement, and evince on the 
part of the author great practical knowledge of 
the best mode of presenting his subject. 


DENISON OLMSTED. 


During his whole career, Professor Olmsted has | 


been distinguished for his untiring efforts in the 
cause of popular education. As long ago as 1813 
he projected the plan of an academy for schoolmas- 
ters, or what is now called a Normal School. On 
numerous occasions, by the press and by public 


lectures, he has rendered efficient service to the | 


improvement of common schools, and has done very 


much to diffuse among the masses the benefits of | 


knowledge. 

In all the relations of public and private life he 
was a model of excellence. That he was a man 
of true religious feeling and earnest practical 
piety, all those who had intercourse with him can 
bear witness. The faith in Christ which he pro- 
fessed at an early age, he adorned by a consistent 
walk and conversation, and was sustained by it in 
the repeated bereavements he was called to pass 
through, and during the painful illness which has 
closed his useful life. 

We are permitted to publish the following ex- 
tracts from reminiscences of the deceased furnished 
by his life-long friend, Professor Silliman : 

**Among the most distinguished of my profes- 
sional assistants was Professor Denison OLMstTED 
During his engagemnet as Tutor he was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry and the Associated Scien- 
ces in the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. With a view to render himself more fit for 
the duties of the office, he passed a year with me, 
in making himself familiar with the chemical ma- 
nipulations and the art of preparing successful ex- 
periments, and also to become proficient in Min- 
eralogy and Geology, and the connected arts. * * 
During the seven or eight years of his professor- 
ship at Chapel Hill, he bestowed important advan- 
tages on the College and acquired deserved hon- 
or for himself. In addition to his duties of in- 
struction, and the necessary labor of preparing 
his experiments, he explored extensively and suc- 
cessfully the Geology and Mineralogy of North 


Carolina, whose territory 
is rich in valuable min- 
erals and in facts illus- 
trative of geological theo- 
ry, both of which were 
presented by him to the 
public in a small but 
valuable memoir forming 
an interesting and in- 
structive early record of 
American Geology. 

‘In the American 
Journal of Science and 
the Arts there are in the 
Index fifty-six titles or 
notices of scientific sub- 
jects by Prof O, more 
than fifty of which are 
contained in the first se- 
ries of fifty volumes end- 
ing in 1846. 

“TI can not close these 
notices without a few 
words of sympathy and 
sorrow on account of 
losses which brought sore 
bereavement into his family circle. Of five sons 
of hope and promise already realized in an un- 
common degree, in early manhood, four have fol- 
lowed their estimable mother to a better world 
and only one remains. Four lovely young men 
of highly respectable talents and attainments, 
adorned both by mental culture and social excel- 
lence, have retired from the conflicts of life almost 
before they were begun. Denison Olmsted, Jr., 
was like his father, an enlightened pupil in science, 
and a skillful and efficient assistant in our depart- 
ments. His kindly disposition and amiable man- 


| ners made him an attractive and beloved associate, 





while his attainments in science gave great prom- 
ise of usefulness and eminence.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


This portrait of Professor Olmsted, which was 
taken of him in his prime of life, indicates an 
active temperament, with a strong tendency to the 
mental. The signs of health and vitality are only 
medium, while those of power and activity are 
prominently in icated The head appears to be 
narrow through the region of the ears, but very 
long from the ears forward, and also high. The 
narrowness of the head evinces frankness, unself- 
ishness, and amiableness of temper, while the 
elevation of the head indicates dignity, persever- 
ance, integrity, religious sentiment, elevation, and 
refinement. 

It will be observed that the middle of the fore- 
head is particularly prominent; that there is a 
ridge from the root of the nose to the hair, show- 
ing very large Intividuality at the base, which 
gives quick, clear, and almost microscopic observa- 
tion, while the middle of the forehead being large, 
shows excellent memory of history, facts, events, 
and occurrences; and the upper portion in. this 
line shows very large Comparison, or the power 
to discriminate, annlyze, define, explain, elucidate, 
infer, and illustrate. For these three qualities of 
mind—namely, observation, memory, and power 
of analysis—Prof. Olmsted’s writings are dis- 
tinguished. 
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His reasoning powers were good, but he was 
not given merely to cold abstractions and imprac- 
ticable speculations. He was pre-eminently a 
teacher, not merely an intellectual gormandizer, 
not a book-worm to gather knowledge for his own 
up-building and gratification; but all that he 
learned from study and observation would natur- 
ally take in his mind a form to be given forth to 
other minds 

His Benevolence, as will he seen by the great 
elevation of the forward part of the top-head, was 
& conspicuous quality of his organization. The 
desire to do good and confer favors must have 
been his controlling disposition, and, probably, was 
one of the chief causes of his desire to instruct 
mankind, and of his great success as a writer, of 
text-books and as a personal teacher. 

His Language was large, and his style of speak- 
ing, especially on subjects interesting to his in- 
tellect, was free and full. Indeed, all the lower 
range of organs across the forehead appear to 
have been large, which gave his mind peculiar 
sharpness and discrimination in respect to the 
qualities, conditions, and uses of things, and also 
a great taste and talent for the Natural Sciences. 

His Imitation does not appear to have been 
large, and with so sharp an intellect it was 
hardly necessary that he should copy the words 
or the works of others. Hence, he was well 
qualified to make his own observations, and to 
explain his experiences and discoveries in his own 
language, and that successfully. 

This view of the portrait does not enable us to 
infer, with certainty, more than as above stated. 


BARON HUMBOLDT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 








PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

Tur portrait of this extraordinary man, taken 
physiologically and phrenologically, is one of the 
most interesting that can be found. 

A man who has done so much labor, traveled 
through all climes, and maintained his health, his 
mental harmony, and his life to the age of ninety 
years, surely must possess in a high degree nearly 
all the elements of physical perfection and mental 
greatness. 

He was not much above the medium height, but 
had a large, long body ; his chest appears to have 
been deep, indicating large lungs and vigorous 
circulation ; his abdomen was also fully developed, 
showing an ample digestive system. The reader 
will observe the fullness of the face, outward from 
the nose, the largeness of the cheek bones, and 
the fullness of the muscles of that part of the 
face. This fullness corresponds with the large- 
ness of the chest, or breathing power. The mid- 
dle portions of the cheeks, outward from the 
mouth, appear also large, and this development 
corresponds, or is consequent upon, large digestive 
organs and the health of the digestive functions. 
The very large chin, not only its width but its 
length, evinces a strong. steady, harmonious cir- 
culation. The length of the nose and the large- 
ness of the nostril are in harmony with the large 
lungs and the large features of the face generally 
and serve to indicate vitality, endurance, hardi- 
hood, capacity to bear burdens, and prolong life. 

We give this not only as a :trong face, but a 
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harmonious one, and speak of it entirely with 
reference to its relation to temperament, constitu- 
tional health, vigor, and endurance. 

Sometimes the upper part of the face is well 
developed and strong, and in conjunction with it 
the organs in the thorax or chest are large and 
strong, while the lower part of the face is but 
feeble developed, and there is a correspondingly 
feebly development of the circulatory, digestive, 
and secretory organs. Such persons breathe well, 
and in that respect are strong, but having a lack 
of the nutritive system to supply the waste and 
wear of the system, they break down early. In 
accordance with the same law, a horse, to be 
serviceable in the highest degree, and enduring 
as well, must be perfectly formed in chest, in 
back, in shoulders, hips, loins, and limbs. The 
same principle applies to the human figure with 
quite as much force, and is not inapplicable in re- 
spect to machinery; namely, harmony of parts, 
freedom of action, endurance, and power. 

Taking this face, then, as an index of the strong 
and harmonious development of the vital viscera, 
we have an explanation of the endurance, the 
elasticity, the power, and the long life of Hum- 
boldt. The quality of the organization, moreover, 
was remarkable for its fineness; the very texture 
of Humboldt was remarkable. Such a handsome 
face, such a very smooth and placid organization, 
evince a high quality and fine texture; and the 
conditions before noted indicate the very great 
power of the organization. With such power and 
such a quality, then, as he possessed, we have an 
explanation of the great endurance, the long life. 
excellent health, and the harmony of mental 
action which so prominently distinguished our 
subject. So much for his physiology; we turn 
now to the phrenological development. 

What a noble head! Of its precise dimensions 
we have at hand no authentic data, but it is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been very large, 
How high from the eyes and ears does it rise! 
what ample Firmness and Conscientiousness ! 
what strength of will and purpose, what ambi- 
tion, what power to meet and master difficulties, 
are evinced by that noble expansiveness and ele- 
vation in the top-head, directly over the ears! 
His moral organs, as a class, were large. His 
Benevolence, as seen in the center of the front 
part of the top-head, was decidedly large. He 
was philanthropic, a man of sympathy, and uni- 
versal good-will. 

The side-head appears vot rounded and broad ; 
his Destructiveness was not more than medium; 
his Secretiveness could not have been a prominent 
quality, nor do we think his Acquisitiveness could 
have been more than average; certainly his Ali- 
mentiveness was not more than medium. The 
vices of selfishness, of appetite, of duplicity and 
of severity, therefore, could not be chargeable to 
him. 

The forehead is presented without obstruction 
for our exploration. To begin, then, with the 
lower part of it, we see that it was large. The 
length from the opening of the ear to the root of 
the nose was great, although the upper part of 
the forehead is large, and renders the lower por- 
tion relatively less in appearance than we usually 
see it; still there was a great fullness and magni- 
tude to his brow. 
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PORTRAIT OF BARON ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 





His powers of observation, his ability to gather 
and retain knowledge, were remarkable. See how 
prominent the outer angle of the brow! how 
square and full it is at the region of Order and 
Calculation ! 

He was remarkable for his method, system, and 
power to arrange and organize his facts and ideas, 
This is particularly evinced in his great work, the 
**Cosmos.” He was remarkable, also, for his 
talent in mathematics, natural history, and in the 
languages. The signs of the organs, by which 
these achievements are made, were prominently 
developed inhim. Behold that high, commanding 
forehead! how full in the center, how admirably 
sustained at the sides, evincing remarkable powers 
of analysis, philosophy, and comprehensiveness 
of thought! It is Baconian or Websterian in its 
majesty and magnitude; for hardly more than 
one such a man exists in any century. Bacon, 
Franklin, and Humboldt resembled each other in 
forehead, and in their day have made their high 
mark in the history of the race, which furnishes 
eminent proof of the truth of Phrenology. Their 
works prove their talents; their heads exhibit 
their organization, and Phrendlogy shows the re- 
lation between their organizations and their 
works, 


The following sketch of his career we condense 
from *‘ Harper’s Weekly,” and other sources. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Baron ALEXANDER Von Humsoxpr, the cele- 
brated traveler and author, died at his residence 
in Berlin, Prussia, on the 6th of May, at the age 
of ninety years. 

To the last he retained the brightness and vigor 
of his intellect and the cheerful buoyancy of his 
spirits. 

The common consent of the civilized world pro- 
nounced him the greatest man of his age. Few, 
if any, possessed so varied a range of attain- 
ments. Astronomy, chemistry, geology, mineral- 
ogy, natural history, physics, anatomy—were not 
more familiar to him than politics, law, and belles 
lettres; in all he was a master. Whether we con- 
sider the sum of his additions to the general stock 
of known facts, or the valuable generalizations and 
laws which he deduced from the discoveries of 
others, we shall find it difficult to name any phi- 
losopher of the present day who can at all be 
compared to him. Personal advantages enhanced 
the fame of his mental triumphs. After a youth 
spent in the successful pursuit of knowledge under 





surprising difficulties: and in spite of formidable 
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dangers, he enjoyed a serene and beautiful old 
age, and set an example of rare industry and un- 
varied equanimity at a time of life when neither 
the faculties nor the temper are expected to be 
bright. Unlike many benefactors of humanity, 
he was fortunate enough to reap his reward in his 
lifetime. He saw his fame surpass that of con- 
querors and monarchs, and received for the last 
quarter of his life a homage more universal than 
any other man of his day. No funeral honors or 
posthumous eulogies can enhance the veneration 
with which the name of Humboldt has been wor- 
shiped for a quarter of a century throughout the 
civilized world. 

He was born at Berlin on September 14, 1769 ; 
his father was a soldier of distinction and a man 
of wealth. Left fatherless at the age of ten, Fred- 
rich Heinrich Alexander—this was his ngame—was 
carefully educated by jadicious relatives, and 
spent a creditable career at the universities of 
Berlin and Gottingen. His taste for scientific pur- 
suits led him to devote especial attention to geo- 
logy and mineralogy ; and, after a couple of years’ 
study at Fribourg, he became, at the age of 23, a 
director of the works at Baireuth. He had previ- 
ously traveled extensively through Germany, Hol- 
land, and England, and had published a small 
work on the basaltic rocks on the Rhine. His 
labors at Baireuth increased his love for science: 
he made himself master of all that was then 
known of chemistry, galvanism, botany, and 
geology ; and the death of his mother placing him 
in possession of independent property, he sold his 
estates, threw up his situation, and determined to 
devote himeelf to science. 

Having decided to choose a new field for his ob- 
servations, he was somewhat embarrassed in his 
selection. War was raging throughout Europe at 
the time. He proposed to explore scientifically 
Southern Italy, and actually set out with a friend ; 
but the British cruisers compelled the relinquish- 
ment of the enterprise. He planned a tour through 
North Africa, and got as far as Marseilles; but 
the war again interfered, and he abandoned the 
project. He had met at Paris the late M. Bon- 
pland, then appointed naturalist to a scientific 
expedition to South America; buat the war put a 
stop to this too. Almost in despait, he and Bon- 
pland resolved to devote themselves to a series of 
scientific experiments and observations in Spain, 
and left France accordingly. While they were in 
Spain, the government of that country became ac- 
quainted with Humboldt’s extraordinary attain- 
ments, and anticipated his fondest hopes by 
soliciting him to undertake the exploration of 
Spanish America. It need not be added that the 
offer was joyfully accepted. 

On June 4, 1799, Humboldt sailed from Corunna 
on his great voyage. Even to give a brief sum- 
mary of the results of his five years’ journeyings 
would exhaust far more than the space allotted to 
this sketch. It must suffice to say that, having 
touched at Teneriffe, and obtained some valuable 
observations of and from the Peak, the illustrious 
traveler landed at Cumana, in the middle of July, 
and devoted eighteen months to a thorough ex- 
ploration of the wilderness which now constitutes 
the State of Venezuela, laying down the true 
course of the Orinoco and other rivers, and collect- 
ing the materials for an accurate account of the 
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physical geography of that section of country. 
From thence he went to Cuba, traveled over the 
island, and made so thorough an examination of 
its resources and peculiarities, that his work on 
Cuba, old as it is, is the most valuable we have. 
In March, 1801, he left Cuba for the mainland, 
intending to make Panama his starting-point. 
Accident drove him farther south. He made 
Bogota his point of departure, and from thence, 
in spite of the rainy season, crossed the continent 
to the Pacific, and carefully surveyed Peru, Chili, 
and the whole Pacific slope of the Andes. It was 
during this tour that he made his famous ascent 
of Chimborazo; he attained an elevation of 19,- 
300 feet—over three miles above the level of the 
sea; and amidst mists and cold so intense that 
the blood started from his eyes and ears, planted 
his instruments on a rock which the wind had 
bared of the eternal snows, and enriched science 
with an unprecedented series of observations. In 
Chili he was enabled to study the phenomena of 
earthquakes, as, in Venezuela, he had studied 
meteoric showers; his views on these important 
subjects have never been controverted. After 
spending twenty-two months in South America he 
repaired to Mexico, visited its great volcanoes, laid 
down the course of several of its rivers and moun- 
tain ranges, and obtained a thorough knowledge 
of the country. From Mexico he sailed, by way 
of Havana, to Philadelphia, and spent a couple of 
months in this country; from whence, at length, 
in July, 1804, he sailed for France, with the fruits 
of five years’ indefatigable and intelligent travel 
—such a store of facts, drawings, and observations 
as no previous traveler had ever been able to col- 
lect. 

Some idea of the value of his American har- 
vest may be gathered from the fact that his pub- 
lished account of his travels in South America 
and Mexico comprises seventeen volumes folio, 
and eleven volumes quarto, and cost $2,000 a copy. 
It took him twelve years to write them. 

After the completion of this gigantic labor he 
traveled through parts of Italy which he had not 
seen, and spent some time at Rome at the villa of 
his brother Wilhelm. He was enabled to witness 
a great eruption of Vesuvius, and obtained some 
valuable observations. In 1818 he finally took 
up his residence at Berlin, where he was eagerly 
welcomed by the King and Court as well as by 
the savans. The Prussians were so proud of him, 
and so fearful of losing him—strong inducements 
were held out to him to settle in France—that he 
was made a councilor of state, and given to un- 
derstand that no favor would be too great for 
him to ask. He had no political ambition, how- 
ever, and was happy in being able to prosecute 
his studies. 

In 1829 the Emperor of Russia resolved to have 
a survey made of his Asiatic possessions, and 
offered Humboldt the direction of the work. The 
offer was accepted, and in company with two dis- 
tinguished savans, Humboldt traveled through 
Siberia and Tartary, spending nine months in col- 
lecting ample material for an account of the 
physical geography of Central Asia. His travels 
were published by the Russian Government in a 
magnificent form, and at his suggestion 4 series 
of observations were undertaken which have been 
of great use to science. Nicholas would gladly 
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have retained Humboldt in Russia, but found him 
inflexibly attached to his native land. 

On his return home Humboldt found the revo- 
lutions of 1830 in progress, and filled his first di- 
plomatic part by going to Paris, on behalf of 
Prussia, to recognize Loais Philippe. He was 
much occupied then and for some years afterward 
in political concerns. With the King of Prussia 
he lived on terms of almost brotherly intimacy ; 
and though his political opinions were much too 
liberal for his sovereign—he was, in fact, a 
through republican—he represented Prussia faith- 
fully and honorably on several momentous occa- 
sions. The crisis of 1848 is said to have led too 
some decided expression of his liberal views, and 
for a time to have estranged him from his royal 
friend ; but the separation was brief—the King 
was a very,good man at bottom, and meant well— 
he could not live without Homboldt, who, for his 
part, was so much engrossed with scientific con- 
cerns as to be rarely anxious about politics. 

Shortly after his return from Russia he planned 
his magnum opus, which he intended should con- 
tain the sum of his acquirements, and should de- 
monstrate the harmonies of the universe. To 
this great work he gave the appropriate title of 
** Cosmos”—the World. He began it in 1831; but 
for a long period the work was interrupted, and 
the first volume did not appear till many years 
afterward. The fifth was published shortly before 
his death. The work is so well known as to need 
no description here. It is enough to say of it 
that it contains the sum and reason of the knowl- 
edge of the most comprehensive mind of the pres- 
ent age. 


The problem he eought to solve—the demonstra- 
tion of the perfect unity of the divine purpose, 
and the harmony of all the divine laws—has not 
been solved, because all science is yet in infancy, 
and the sum of what we know is small in com- 
parison with that which we have yet to learn. 
But any one who wants to know how much the 
human mind grasps, and how far the human 
eye has groped into the mist of knowledge, will 
find what he seeks in ‘‘ Cosmos.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Humboldt was the remarkable quickness with 
which he turned everything to good account— 
even accidents and disappointments. Every man 
was for him a teacher of something ; every object 
a theme for study; every event a new problem 
solved, to be stored away in the proper shelf in 
his capacious mind. Tuckerman says of him: 
“If delayed by the events of war from embarking 
on his American expedition, he occupied himself 
in ascertaining the height of the central plains of 
Castile; when becalmed on soundings, he ex- 
amined the weeds collected on the lead to gain 
new light for the theory of the coloring of plants: 
the haze that for many hours concealed from his 
sight the Peak of Teneriffe induced ingenious 
speculations on the effects of atmosphere on 
vision.” Our countryman, Mr. Squier, who 
visited him at Berlin, thought, after a few hours 
in his company, that the rapacious savant had 
pumped him dry ahout Central America; but he 
was mistaken, for, before his departure, an urgent 
note reached him from Humboldt imploring him 
to say whether the potato disease had ever ex- 


isted in Nicaragua ! 
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Between Americans and Humboldt there always 
existed a strong bond of sympathy. His early 
travels; the respect shown him on his visit to this 
country ; his republican opinions, and his inti- 
macy with some of our greatest men, always led 
him to feela strong affection for the United States, 
and to show to American travelers more attention 
than to foreigners generally. It is not enough to 
say that his regard was reciprocated by the 
American people. No foreigner enjoyed such 
general veneration in this country as Baron Hum- 
boldt. The proposal which was made to leave the 
Oregon dispute to his arbitration was one of the 
many evidences of the unexampled esteem in 
which he was held on this side the water. 

Professor Louis Agassiz, on his eulogy on Hum- 
boldt, before the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, makes the following touching allusion to 
his unobtrusive kindness : 

‘* He may be said to have been, especially in his 
latter years, the friend of every cultivated man, 
wishing to lose no opportunity to do all the good 
of which he was capable; for he had a degree of 
benevolence and generosity which was unbounded. 
I can well say that there is not a man engaged in 
scientific investigations in Europe, who has not 
received at his hands marked tokens of his favor, 
and who is not under deep obligations to him. 
May I be permitted to tell a circumstance which 
is personal to me in that respect, and which shows 
what he was capable of doing while he was forbid- 
den an opportunity of telling it. I was only 24 
years of age when in Paris, whither [had gone with 
means given to me by a friend; but was at last 
about to resign my studies from want of ability to 
meet my expenses. Professor Mitscherlich was 
then on a visit in Paris, and I had seen him in the 
morning, when he had asked me what was the 
cause of my depressed feelings; when I told him 
that I had to go, for I had nothing left. The next 
morning, as I was seated at breakfast in front of 
the yard of the hotel where I lived, I saw the 
servant of Humboldt approach. He handed me a 
note, saying there was no answer, and disappeared. 
I opened the note, and I see it now before me as dis- 
tinctly as if I held the paper in my hand. It said: 

** «My friend, I hear that you intend leaving 
Paris in consequence of some embarrassments. 
That shall not be. I wish you to remain here as 
long as the object for which you came is not ac- 
complished. I inclose you a check of £50. It is 
a loan which you may repay when you can.’ 

**Some years afterward, when I could have re- 
paid him, I wrote, asking for the privilege of 
remaining forever in his debt, knowing that this 
request would be more consonant to his feelings 
than the recovery of the money, and I am now in 
his debt. What he has done for me, I know he 
has done for many others—in silence and un- 
known to the world.” 





Franiuin.—Tnere is now existing, says the 
Historical Magazine, in the town of Franklin, 
Mase., the identical library that Dr. Frauktin 
gave to it for adopt.ng his name. He was asked 
to give a bell to the meeting-house ; he preferred 
to give a library, as a bell has more sound thao 
sense Most of the hundred or two books he gave 


are still pre-erved. and are among the best stand- 
ard works in the Erg'ish language. 
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THE REALMS OF SONG. 


BY MARY ELLA BATCHELLER. 





[The following beautiful stanzas appeared originally in 
the Louisville /wrnal, and the poctic Editor said the 
author had “a peculiar right to speak of the realms of 
song, being familiar with every hill and dale, and wood 
and stream, of those fairy realms.” Unlike the right to 
earthly realms, which may be bought for money and alien- 
ated at pleasure, the right to the fields of Poesy are inher- 
ent, God-given, and inalienable Ideality, and the nicest 
perception and discrimination flow in every line.] 

Besipe the golden stream of song 
I wander day by day, 

Listening to the ocean swells, 

Or dainty chimes of silvery bells, 
That float like dreams away. 


This Dreamiand music, fresh as spring 
With dewy fragrance rife, 

A gushing richness of perfame, 

So full and sweet ’tis almost gloom, 
Enfolds my common life. 


I kneel within the gharméd air, 

And quick my fancy takes 
Wild flights to woods where violets dwell, 
And fragrant south winds softly tell 

Of breezy hidden lakes. 


Visions of beauty throng my soul, 
As sweet as summer rain, 

Whose silver shivers, like a tune 

Through rosy deeps of sunny June, 
Ring out a low refrain. 


The cadenced hum of crystal thoughts, 
Chance fragments of old rhymes, 
(Caught in the tresses of the wind, 
Whose balmy kissing lips unbind 
The wealth of summer times), 


Come floating round me like a dream, 
A vision dim and cool, 
Of scented woodlands wet with dew, 
And budding lilies ever new, 
Beside a shadowy pool. 


I list to hymnings beautiful 
From angels gone before, 
Whose songs have filled the heart of Time 
With golden beats of dainty rhyme, 
Sweet visionary lore. 


Oftimes a tender, saddened strain, 
As soft as moonlit air, 
Brings round my heart the “long ago,” 
The friends now lying cold and low, 
Beneath the shrine of prayer. 


These songs go with me through the day, 
I dream of them by night, 
Though sealed away from common eyes, 
Their beauty still about me lies, 
And clasps me with delight. 
Now I, the humblest of the train, 
Who seek the realms of song, 
May enter not that wondrous land, 
But on the outer threshold stand, 
And wildly, sadly long 
To run my fingers o’er the chords 
And fling a passion lay, 
Which shall be sung when Summer’s dead, 
Her roses crushed in Autumn’s red, 
And I am passed away. 


Franxrort, Ky. 
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PROVINCIALISMS NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 


We need offer no apology for inserting this 
article from Life I/ustrated. We think it ought 
to be useful; and since it treads on everybody’s 
corns about equally, we hope no one will feel that 
he is singled out for reproof; if he do, we trust 
he will, by reforming, render such articles, here- 
after, entirely unnecessary. 

Though bora and reared in Yankeedom, T have 
spent some years of Jate in the cotton zone of the 
South. I am, therefore, we)l posted in regard to 
the provincialisms of both sections. Here, in the 
South, the E »glish language has been much 
modified by the negroes. Children resred among 
the slave population must, of necessity, get many 
early impressions from the negro nuree who attends 
them, and consequently acquire not only much of 
the phraseology, but something of the tone or 
twang of the African. This is more maiked in 
those who never have been abroad for education. 

To many of your readers, a mention of the more 
common provincialisms of the Suuth will not be 
uninteresting. The Southerner is not aware, gen- 
erally, of his fa'se Eug'ish, when he says “ have 
saw,” for *‘ have seen ;” be has “* great insurance” 
for “‘ assurance ;” “a heap of times,” or “ a heap 
of friendship,” for a “ great many,” or “ a great 
deal ;"’ “‘ he is a no account person”’ for “ he is a 
person of no character; “ powerful weak,” for 
“very weak ; “ mighty littie,” for ** very little ;” 
“‘ thar, far, bar, dar,” for ** there, fair, bear, dare ;” 
“‘any dimensions of game there,” for “any 
amount” 

A very common word is which instead of what. 
For instanee, you ask a Southemer a question and 
he bears you imperfectly, he says “* Which ?” in- 
stead of * What?” He says “ right smart,” or 
“right smart sprinkle,” for “ much,” “ quite,” or 
“* considerable.” 

Toe S.uthercer never says “ s/one,” but even a 
pebble is a “rock” with him. When | first lived 
South, and heard of their * heaving rocks” at each 
other, | thought they were surely a race of Titans. 

“I seed him,” for “I saw him.” 

And so “ he oversecd for me last year,” instead 
of -‘ oversaw.” 

Tne prefix * done’ is extremely common ; thus, 
“it is done goue,” “* the house is done swept,” or, 
** he has done, done it.” Also, * thunder pole,” for 
“lightning rod;” “struck wish thuader,” for 
“ lightning ;” “ clare” {2 “ clear,” very common ; 
“ stairs,” for “ stars,’ the heavenly bodies. 

Tne word “sorry” is in constant u-e in the 
sen-e of ‘ ind»fferent,” as “a sorry crop,” “a 
sorry appearance.” a “ sorry-lovking horse,” etc. 

* Reckon,” for * guess,” or “ presume,” is in 
constant use. 

I regard the word * carry” as the best test of a 
Southern man. If you hear him order 4 servant 
to take or lead a horse to water, he invariably 
says, ** Curry my horse to water” 

The Yaukee ‘: stubs” his toe, the Southerner 
“ stumps” it. The latter word is incorrect. 

“ You are not gui g to town is you!” instead 
of “are y:u;” quie common, and derived fiom 
the negro. 

“ He holp me to do it,” for “ helped.” 
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“ Crap,” instead of “crop” is common, a ! 
“ drap,” also, for “ drop.” 

A physician in practice South must say to his 
patient, “ What hurts you!” “Does your head 
hurt you,” ete., instead of, ** Where is the seat of 
pain,” ete. The doctor generally is answered, “I 
have s misery in my stomach, or head,” ete. 

A boil” is invariably termed a “ rising.” 

The word cigar is pronounced South with the 
accent always on the first syllable. 

* Onion” is often “ inyun” bere. 

The garden vegetable “ colewort,” which is on 
every Southerne:’s dinner-table, and affords greens 
to the slaver, is called “ collords.” 

The Southerner will “‘ prize up” anything, while 
the Northerner will “ pry i up.’ Both, I believe 
are correct. 

The Southerner “totes” everything, instead of 
“ carries.” Yet this word is not improper, though 
confined to the negroes aud those reared with 
them. 

By-the-way, our friends here would say, 
“ raised in Virginia,” instead of * reared.” 

Oar youths never “ bathe” in the stream, but 
invariably “ go in a washing.” 

Me and John did it,” for “ John and I,” is 
very prevalent. 

“* Afeard” is often used for “ afraid.” 

We never hear of “clingstone peaches,” but 
“ pressed peaches.” So ‘‘ whetrock’” is used for 
“* whetstone,” and “ grindrock” for “ grindstone,” 
There seems to be an aversion for the good old 
Anglo-Ssxon word stone. 

So the word “ peacock” is never heard here, but 
* peafowl” Nor does the “ cock” ever crow here, 
but the “ chickens” crow 

“I did not go to do it,” for “I did not mean to 
do it.” 


* Refuse lumber ;’ here the Southerner always 
accents the last syllable improperly. And so in 
the word “contrary” he improperly accents the 
middle syllable. 

“ Medicine” is called “‘ truck,” as, “Son, take 
this nice truck the doctor has lefc you.” 

What strikes the Northerner most when he 
comes here, is the universal custom of calling 
everything “tricks.” For instance, a new machine 
is a nice ‘ trick” Picking up any artcle, our 
Scutbern friend wiil say, “ Whose trick is this?” 
And so the word “ fraps” is often used. As “ He 
has gone and taken ail his traps with him,” in- 
stead of “ goods” 

A man's “baggage” 
“ plunder.” 

The fish “perch” is 
“* peerch.” 

“ Crack a smile” is in common use, instead of 
“ to smile.” 

One expression of Southerners is far preferable 
to one of Northerners. I refer to the word of en- 
dearment given to a little child. Tne Yankee 
ealls him “ Bubby,’ which is grossly improper. 
The Southerner says “ Buddy” How sweet and 
expressive is the Intcer appellation ; for are not 
children tender “buds” of mortality? Let our 
Northern friends learn from thie, 

Ta the South, “boards” sre split chingles. 
Everything ia lumber that is sawn is called by 


here is often called 


called “pierch,” or 
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m “ plank,” no matter if only an inch or a half 
inch thick. 

“ Onct” and “ twiced” are general, instead of 

‘ once” and *‘ twice.” 

** Nary one,” for “ neither one,” or “ ary one,” 
fo ‘* either one,” is common. 

“* Sort o’ cloudy” is used for “* somewhat cloudy.” 

“ It sticks out,” for “ it is quite apparent.” 

The planter seldom “‘ raises” cotton, but gener- 
ally he “ makes” cotton. 

“ Hand-write” is always used for 
writing.” 

We have no “ pails” here, but “ bucket” is the 
word. 

* A cotton patch,” “ potato patch,” etc., are used 
instead of ** field.” 

“* Watermelons” are frequently called “ water- 
millions.” 

A friend at parting said to me, “ Call often, I 
wish to use with you.” I afterward learned he 
wished “‘ to associate” with me. So, if stock or 
deer frequent a particular locality, they are said 
“* to use” there. c 

It is common to use the word “ allow” here er 
roneously. For instance, “I allow to go to town 
to-morrow,” for “‘[ intend ;” and “I allowed he 
knew his own buriness,” for “I presumed,” etc. 

** Lots” of anything, for “* much,” or a “‘ great 
number,” is common. 

[ never heard of a “‘ wash-dish,” or a “ wash- 
basin” bere, but all the time a “ wash-pan,” 
whether made of tin or earthenware. 

One ox is always cailed “* an oxen,” and if more 
than one, “ ozens."’ 

There is no such word as afternoon here; but 
** evening” instead. 

If there has been much rain, you often hear of 
“ @ power of rain.” 

I have noticed that many young ladies are 
called “ Puss” by their friends out here. The wife 
of a man with whom I boarded was always cailed 
* Puss” by every one, though that was not her 
name 

The Northerners are universally termed Yankees. 
And it is here a term of reproach or derision rather 
than of honor. Strictly speaking, the inhsbitants 
of all there States are Yankers—a name, you 
know, given to American rebels by the people and 
army of Britain. And among all other nations 
the American is called Yankee, whether he hails 
from Vermont or Mississippi Though the South- 
ercer tries to shake off the sobriquet, it neverthe 
lees as much belongs to him as to the New 
Eoglander Yankee 


“ hand- 


CONCENTRATIVENESS AND CONTI- 
NUITY. 





Eps. Puren. JournAL—My observations have 
led me to conclusions that differ somewhat from 
those stated (at least directly) by you, and I now 
purpose laying my views befure the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, for them to either re- 
fute or confirm them. Your extensive practice in 
personal examinations, long experience, and pro- 
found skill will soon enable you to settle the 
question. 

Just above the organ of Inhabitiveness is an 
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George Combe and others.* The functions of the ' 
organ are to enable a person to concentrate the 
intellectual faculties of his mind on one subject. 
The school of Messrs. Fowler subsequently changed 
the name to Continuity, the functions of which 
may be defined to be that faculty which enables 
the human mind‘to continue in ithe same direc- 
tion. That these fwo (?) organs do not have the 
same function to perform in the mental system I 
think is evident, or at least easily discoverable. 
Indeed, they are not defined quite alike, although 
nearly so. I am acquainted with persons that 
have the power of concentrating their minds on 
one subject for a short space of time very in- 
tensely, and with great effect, showing a depth of 
mental action that is far beyond the ordinary ef- 
forts. Yet these same persons do not continue 
their mental action, but it is necessary to call 
their attention frequently to a subject in order 
to stimulate them to accomplish much. Others, 
again, with whom I am acquainted, possess the 
plodding disposition ; they commence at a subject 
and do not leave it till they have seen the end; 
they are ever at work, always revolving the sub- 
ject in their minds; but one great effort to con- 
centrate their minds on any subject, and to ac- 
complish the thing at once, makes the “ sweat 
start,” and they are obliged to relinquish their 
undertaking and to commence their old but steady 
habit of following a uniform course of moderate 
mental action. We find some that combine both 
faculties in a fair degree, and it is these, in gen- 
eral, that accomplish most. Newton, it appears, 
combined both faculties in an eminent degree. 
Continuity, certainly, was very large. 

I have tried to explain these different disposi- 
tions upon the principle of temperament, but I 
can not. Whether you are more successful or 
not, I am unable to say, and leave it for you to 
answer. Those delicate persons who possess both 
organs largely developed, seldom attain to a great 
age, but die from the want of rest. Intense men- 


tal action is not consonant with long earth-life. 
Alexander Humboldt evidently possessed large 
Continuity. 

My experience has not yet enabled me to give 
you the relative position of these organs; that 
they are intimately connected, is «bvious. From 
theoretical. considerations, I conclude that Con- 
centrativeness is the higher of the two organs, 
because it seems to be a higher faculty. But ob- 
servation must settle the question as to their ex- 
istence and whereabouts. Their great use in the 
human micd is very obvious. 

Davip TROWBRIDGE. 





PxHRreno.ocy 1n Boston.—Paror. L. N. Fowuer, 
of our establishment, having recently given courses 
of lectures in New Haven, Hartford and Providence, 
opened in Boston about the Ist of June. In each 
of those cities, but especially in Boston, the lec- 
ture-rooms were thronged by the é/ite, as well as 
the enterprising and prominent business citizens. 
Never was Phrenology more acceptable and popu- 
lar in the intellectual metropolis of America than 
now. 





* George Combe did not recognize Spurzheim’s organ 
of Inhabitiveness at all, but called the organ Concentra- 
tiveness. Spurzheim, on the contrary, did not recognize 
an organ of Concentrativeness, but gave it the name, and 
attributed to it the function of Inhabitiveness. We believe 
in the existence of both organs and their respective func- 








organ which was called Concentrativeness by 
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tions.—Eps. Puren. JournaL. 
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TO THE READER. 


By this title we do not mean that this article 
alone is designed to be read; but we wish it to be 
read at once, and with special reference to be not 
only remembered but acted upon. 

This number begins a new volume. The objects 
of the Journa are to benefit man. Tens of 
thousands refer to it as their schoolmaster, their 
guide to a better knowledge of themselves, and, 
wisely, are studying and controlling their chil- 
dren according to its teachings. To those thus 
blessed, we may confidently appeal for aid in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Journat to thou- 
sands who have never yet been benefited by its 
ministrations. It is not enough, reader, that you 
understand the leading outlines of Phrenology 
and its application to human improvement; while 
the great mass of mankind are yet ignorant of 
and unblessed by its doctrines no reasonable effort 
should be spared to make it available to all. 

It is our province to embody the facts and urge 
the doctrines of the science through the pages of the 
JourNAL. Itis for each reader, not only to give his 
individual patronage and support, but to make an 
effort to extend the circulation among hisneighbors. 
Let us ask each reader to obtain at least one new 
subscriber, and before the close of this month our 
present large circulation may be doubled. The 
last page of this number will show the terms and 
the objects, not only of this JovonNnat, but also of 
the Water-Cure Journal and Life Illustrated. 
We commend their interests and their wider cir- 
culation to our friends. Our faith in their will- 
ingness and ability in this respect is unwavering. 
We have received too many similar favors at their 
hands not to be thankfal for the past and hopeful 
for the future. Friends, let us hear from you 
soon ! 








Piterary Hotices. 


framework of the constitution. He introduces so much of 
anatomy as will give the reader an excellent idea of the 
human economy, which is so fearfnily and wonderfully 
made. The bones, the lungs, the brain, the stomach, and 
its relations to life and health, are appropriately described 
and} hand ly illustrated ; so that the non-professional 
reader will gain a good idea of the human system in all its 
life-giving, power-creating, and economic arrangemen's. 

He then proceeds to describe the means by which beauty 
of form, ease of action, and health may be attained. This 
involves, of course, temperament, hereditary influences, 
and nearly every phase of education, both mental and 
physical, which can be brought to bear on this subject. 
That the soul and body interplay and counterwork upon 
each other, each tending to develop and perfect the other, 
can not be doubted. We have all seen how the mind, by 
its culture, is capable of transforming the awkward boor to 
a polished gentleman ; his very walk, features, and entire 
appearance having been beautified or trained to act with 
grace, ease, and power. We have ail had an opportunity 
to witness how physical culture and improved health have 
seemed to give wings to ambition, energy to industry, effi- 
ciency to enterprise, nobility to valor, and a general ele- 
vation and out-reaching of all the higher nature. This is 
done by the mere restoration of the health and vigor of the 
bodily organization, which was previously dwarfed and 
sickly. 

Indeed, the mind and body are as intimately related to 
each other as the strings are to the viol. The perfection 
of both resulting in music, is not an unfit emblem of the 
results of a sound mind in a healthy body. 

We shall in future numbers of the Jovrnat give our 
readers some taste of the quality of the book, by quota- 
tions, but we are conscious how imperfect an idea can 
thus be obtained of the contents of the volume. It must 
be read‘consecutively, and its illustrations studied, in order 
to a proper understanding and appreciation of it. 





Lectures on Merapuysics. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by Rev. Henry L. 
Mansel, B.D., and John Veitch, M.A. Published by 
Gov.p & LrNoo.n, 59 Washington Street, Boston; 1859. 
Octavo, 783 pages. Price $3. 

This is a noble book on one of the noblest subjects with 
which the human mind is calied to deal, and the produc- 
tion of one of the most gifted and profound intellects of this 
or any age. This much we can truly say, notwithstanding 
the admission of certain imperfections so frankly set forth 
in the preface to the book itself. One of those imperfeo 
tions, as in reference to the highest standards it may be 





Hints Toward Puysicau PeErrecrion; or, 
tHE Parttosopny or Human Beauty; showing how 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and 
Vigor ; secure Long Life; and avoid the Infirmities cf 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. New York: Fowler and 
Wells. Price $1. 


This work, beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated, seeming to redeem its title, namely, Physical Per- 
fection, at its very introduction to the public, contains 
matter which will be to many new, and to none, we trust, 
objectionable. Physical improvement, not to say perfec- 
tion, isthe great wantoftheage In this country, with all its 
glorious opportunities for development in mind and body, 
we are becoming a nation of invalids. 

The brain is eating up the body. The nerves, instead 
of being ministers of joy and pleasure, are becoming flery 
scorpions of pain and suffering. 

In England they have finer bodies than in America, 
more robust health, more pbysical stamina. Here we 
have nerve and fire; pursuing business and pleasure, so 
far as we aitempt to take the latter, with a kind of insane 
fiercenvess which is a real stranger to true happiness. In 
this hot, dry climate of ours. with our fiery enterprise, our 
nervous excitement, our use of tobacco, coffve, and alco- 
holic liquors, we are shortening our lives, perverting our 
passions, warping our judgments, and going to our graves 
with our lives and labors but half finished. 

Have we not, then, as a nation, need of something which 
shall open our eyes to the laws which govern health of 
body, harmony of mind, perfection of development, and 
consequent perfection of character? 

Our author commences his work precisely where it 
should be done, namely, at the very foundation and 





that must yet be 


idered, will be quite sure to commend the work to a 
much larger class of readers than could otherwise be at- 
tracted to its pages, namely, the circumstance that it was 
written, not for those who have already attained the 
author's adv t in intellectual science, but as a 
course of lectures addressed to a collegiate class, thus 
meeting the wants of those whose minds are already 
awakened to the importance of the science, and who are 
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mentaliention—of the faculties of the mind, if we substi- 
tute those well-defined phases of mental power or tendency 
put in our possession by the system of Gall, we shall then 
find vastly much in it to repay the labor and the study 
bestowed. 

For, on the other hand, Phrenology, which has so clearly 
and happily elementalized mind, has not so patiently traced 
the processes of these very faculties, searched their origin, 
or the recondite relations of thought to the phenomena 
about which it is concerned, as has been done by the 
master-minds of the metaphysical school. Here is a great 
need, and one that must yet be more felt by the advocates 
of the new philosophy, and to such a work as this we can 
most safely and confidently recommend all who would find 
increased light on this other half of a true and comprehen- 
sive human psychology. When the two phases of study are 
fused in one, and the metaphysical stores accumulated 
through ages have been tested and co-ordinated by the chart 
of modern positive discoveries, then may we expect to see 
the science of mind placedjupon its broadest possible foun- 
dations, and exhibited in its most accessible and available 
form. We can account for the author’s conclusions on 
Phrenology only on the supposition of the pre-judgment 
of grave questions, from which, unfortunately, even the 
wisest and the best are not exempt. This is not the place 
in which to criticise the views presented. In another 
column in the present number, and in future issues, this 
office will be attended to. 

We hail the issue of this book as another evidence of a 
growing taste for the profounder branches of research, in 
which our countrymen have been, in the past, and perhaps 
with too good reason, accused of want of interest and appre- 
ciation; and we recommend all who would explore the 
unique realm of i 8s, of perception, and of reason, 
especially those who can bring to their aid the clew of a 
simple and lucid classification of the mental faculties, to add 
to their libraries and to their studies this book, which is 
truly a monument of the highest genius and the widest 
range of study. 


New Srar Papers; or, Views and Experiences 
of Religious Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. 

This book contains over 40) pages, and embraces fifty 
topics, including that noted correspondence with the New 
York EZraminer, on the subject of standing to lecture on 
the same platform with Theodore Parker. We regard 
this as a work of a more substantial character than the first 
issue of Star Papers. It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
breadth of thought. keenness of illustration, brilliancy of 
wit, depth of sympathy, and sparkling word-pictures with 
which this, as everything the author pro iuces, abounds. 
Those who have read the Life Thoughts and former Star 
Papers need not be assured of a rich repast for every 
faculty in the perusal of this. Price $1. 











Go Correspondents. 





desirous of securing a skillful guide tothe exploration of 
its depths. The book relates chiefly to the phenomena of 
mind, with only incidental reference to the laws of thought 
and reason, or to that more abstruse department of specu- 
lative research which seeks the essence of being, of phe- 
nomenality, and of cause. Thus it may be designated a 
treatise on Inteliectual Psychology, the operations of voli- 
tion and of the emotions not being considered to a great 
extent. 

The description of the phenomena, relations, and results 
of the intellectual faculties is, of course, therefore, very full ; 
the truths and suggestions which can be gleaned from the 
p2ges of the book are innumerable and grand ; and yet we 
can but regret that the author had not found himself pre- 
pared to base his studies, and hence his nomenclature and 
divisions, upon that pbrenological system of the primitive 
faculties which it must be evident to the candid reader he 
wastes much time and labor in a fruitless effort to over- 
throw. Just this is the most especial gift of Phrenol- 
ogy to the Science of Mind—the discovery of original, ele- 
mentary faculties of intellect and feeling, which at once 
throw the clearest light on thought and character, and fur- 
nish the true password to the understanding of the phi- 
losophy of mind, not for a few philosophers alone, but for 
these and the universal mind in which they are included. 
But if, in perusing this work, we obviate the real lameness 
ded in the in the «/e- 











J. R. T.—We are now publishing some articles 
on Self-Esteem in the Journat, with a view to enlighten 
our readers in regard to its nature, culture, and abuses, 
and this we do in consequence of frequent inquiries, How 
shall I improve my Self-Esteem? or some other question 
relative to that organ. 

Use no tobacco on any account. No wise man will 
counsel its use. Tea and coffee will do you no good, and 
hundreds die of heart-disease and apoplexy in consequence 
of the use of coffee and tobacco. 


M. V. J.—The best course of reading to improve 
Caasality will be found in a reply to a Student in the 
present number. Mathematics, in its higher branches, is 
doubtless the best study to give Causality active exercise. 


by mail at wholesale prices. To those who have pur- 
chased quantities to sell again, we will send lots of ten 
or even five dollars’ worth, if desired, to complete their 
assortment. 

Treacuers, Eprroes, and CLeRGYMEN are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting suitable recommendations 
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New Featrure—Tue Buriper. 
—We shall soon commence, in Lire [Ltustraren, a series 
of articles under the general head of The Builder, de- 
signed to give our readers the most thorough knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, on the subject of building 
in all its branches—wood, brick, sione, or concrete—with 
details as t» the different styles of architecture and finish. 
In pursuing our object we shall give an analy-is of the 
operations of the different trades connected with building, 
showing in each trade, not only the several poriions of the 
building which it produces, but also the different methods 
by which the same result is produced. Our analysis will 
also embrace the comparative meriis of the various mate- 
rials employed, and their adaptability to the several pur- 
poses for which they are generally used. 

The work of which we have faintly sketched the outlines 
ean not be accomplished with®ut a profusion of illustra- 
tions. and these will not be wanting, where necessary. 

We hope this new feature of our journal will bave an 
attraction for some of our country readers, more partica- 
larly such of them as feel any interest in building. 

In presenting this new feature, we shall not allow it to 
detract irom sny portion of the p»per as now given, but 
shall use our best endeavors to make it in all respects 

Aw AccepTas_e Famity Paper. 

Specimens sert gratis. when desired. Address 

FOWLER aND WELLS, 
3 8 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 





Museum. 





} 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. | 


The real “ HEAD-QUARTERS” are located at 308 
Broadway, New York, two blocks above the Park, nearly 





Tue Amertcan Express Com- 


PANY run two daily lines of Expresses, in charge of 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Minnesota. Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, et«., ete. 

Goods, Packages, Merchandise, Produce, ete., ete., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

G2 Subscriptions fir this paper, or remittances for 
books (if ordered, returned by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from wits: on our lines free of charge. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
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Toe Weexity Cuaron, l’vus- 
LISHED BY H. 8 CLUBB & CO.. Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has Just comairnced its third volume, greatly 
enlarged and improved, at the reduced price of 41 a year. 
I: is one of the best mediums for ADVERTISING in the 


est. Juty, lyr* 
Just Publisred, ~ 


_ 
My Eariy i/ays—A_ very 
interesting account of the early life of Mrs. Eurza W. 
Farnum, written by herself. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1 25, 


Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 8 8 Broadway, New York. 





Wantepd—5),000 NEW suB- 
seribers to Lire Itiretratep —A first-class Pictoria 
Family Paper. devoted to News, Literature, Science, the 
Arts; to Entertainment, Lwprovement, and Progress. 
Published weekly at $2 a year. Specimens sent gratis 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Brosdway, New York. 





Gymnastics | SEE CHAPPER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerons Plates and 
fer Woot Cat. in HINTS TOWARD 


'PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 
in mustin gil 


t, $1. 
Boys and Men. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
| 808 Broadway, New York 
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pposite the Hospital. 

Here is the PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET, containing 
the rarest collection of HUMAN HEADS, BUSTS, etc., in 
the WORLD. This Great Cabinet, or Museum, contains 
thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived, Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen. Some of the most distinguished of 
our own and « f other countries, Warriors, Explorers, Navi- 
gators, Discoverers, Inventors, Authors, Poets, Actors, 
Doctors, Divines, and Lawyers. Also, Skulls, human and 
animal, from all quarters of the Globe—including Canoi- 
bails, Caribs, Fiat-Head Indians, Egyptian Mummies, 
Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves ; also, numerous 
Paintings and Drawings of Celebrated Individuals, living 
and dead. Strangers and Citizens will find this Museum— 
always open and FREE —an agreeable place to visit. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
With verbal or written analysis of character, made daily 
AT 3083 RBOADWAY. 

The practical uses of Phrenology are: Fret, to teach 
us how to bring all parts of the system into harmonious 
and well-directed action. Som , to understand the 
function and uses of each separate organ. Third, to en- 
able us to govern and educate each faculty and each pro- 
pensity, increasing the power of some and properly di- 
recting others. And, fv«t, by combining these lessons 
it enables us to know ourselves, and to account readily for 
each motive, thought, and act, on scientific principles. 


PROFESSIONAL delineations, with charts and fall 
written descriptions of character, and advices in regard to 
the most appropriate occupations or pur-uits in life ;— 
fanite, and how to correct them; the management of chil- 
dren, self-improvement, marriage, etc , etc., given day and 
evening by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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INDISPENSABLE.—No Corre- 
SPONDENT, po Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket M 1 of Compositi 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; og. Hints towarp 4 GRAMMATICAL 
AND GracervL STYLk tn CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. dib)c. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms, Price 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 


lin. Posta id by 
S POWLER AND WELLS, 903 Broadway. 





Now Reidy. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Ru RAL MaNuaALs! 


These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the moore important branches of Rural Economy and Rural 
Art: thus promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing the 
profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections — Southern as well as Northern interests being 
faithfully represented therein. The series comprises : 


Th 
Tue Hovsse: 

A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Honses, Barns, and other Out- Buildings, with many 
Original Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


Tur GARDEN: 

Comprises Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits, Fiowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, avd an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

ry 7 
Tue Farm: 

With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures. Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm [mplements, 
etc. Illustrated. 

Price, in pauper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


Domestic ANIMALS: 


A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse. and Sheep Hus- 
bandry; with Directions for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine, P.ul:ry, Pigeons, Rabbits, D ete., the 
Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 5v cents. 


THE HOUSE—THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large, handsume gilt volume, may be had for 
#1 50. It forms of itself a Comptete Lisrary or RvuraL 
Arrares, and should have a place on the book-shelf of 
every resident of the seat Sent wpe by Finst 
Mam Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 








Tur Garpen; A Pocr- 
et Maoual cf Horticu'ture; or, How to 
Cultivate Vegetsbles, Fruits, and Flow- 


if you have| 


a Rod of ers, with a complete select list of the 

best varieties for ordinary culture ; Struc- 

Ground, you ture and Growth of Piants; Directions 

for forming a Garden; Description of 

need and = Implements and Fixtures; Instractions 

for wee. by ~~, —_ 

Grafwung, an Itivating Vegetables, 

should have Fruits, and Flowers; with a Chapter on 

k a Trees and watt Tliue- 

this Book. ira rice, in paper, 3v cts. ; in mus- 
| un, 50 ets, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Taventor-, Look to your Interests 1! 
How to Get A Parent, OR THE 


Inventor's Ins rector. New edition, Now Reaty. Price 
ouls 6 cents. Sen? iwo three cent stamps fur a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 





Hs A Pocxrt MANnvaAL or 
HOUSE. Rveat Arcurrecture; or, How to Build 
Dwel'ings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a 

| Sketch of the History of Architecture ; Essen- 

TRE tiais of a Dweilng; Buitding Materials ; 

| Choice of a Situa iou ; Stvies of Architecture ; 

Hise, Cottages in the Various Styles; the New Eu- 
| giaud Cottage; Prairie Cottages ; thern 

| Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, 

| Gates. Arbors, Trellises, etc. Handsomely 

THE Iltustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Per- 


spective Views. 
HGUSE. — maslin, 50 cen:s. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Price, in paper, 3" cts.; in 
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Lzctures on Vartous SussEcts, 

BY HORACE MANN, 

COMPRISING, 

THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WUMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 

A volume of over six hundred pages of the most valu- 

able matier. Price only $1 50, sent post-paid by mail. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 

Att THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Express. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also. Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 





$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
BR. FEO BIR oe. ceccccscesccccccseecees $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ..............ceseee0 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases................0+ 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..... sgeesueesesen 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
Se BEET OUND, 5c cocncecers: ccecnneseses 8 50 
BD incon 00sacttecnssencenssocscoseavenss 2 00 
BNO BREE. 0.2000 cccsccccevesedecsccoegec cs cede 0 37 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


GEE WN o:0:00900 006s cecocecesesancens $1 50 to $3 00 
Went Gane? TRORGB. 2 0c cccccccceccccccccces 300 * 500 
SE TRAN 64-00 v0 0se es cedscsneseeses 400 “ 800 





, Wuo vaturs Heatran, 
Evebodyrs Strength, Beauty, and Long Life, and = 
y . sires the welfare of future generations, anc 
Everybody especially Woman, whether as wife and 
mother, or as maiden, should read HINTS 

Everybody rowARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


lr You ODestrE TO 


“live all your days” = ae. oon oo 
and usefulness, consult N 
Long Life. pirysICAL PERFECTION. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8 8 Broadway, New York. 


A Treatise on Eneiisu Pune- 
TUATION, designed tor Letter-writers, Anthora, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use: f Schools and 
Academies, With an Appendix, centainiog rules on the 
use of Capiials, a | st of Ad reviations, hinis on the Prepa- 
raion of Uopy and on Provf-read-ng, Specimen of Proof. 
sbeci, etc. ny JOAN WILSON. Sixth ediion Price: $1, 

4. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 














Important To INVENTORS.— Pat- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN ".—We transact at this 
office all kinds of business connected with procuring 
Patents, either in this country or in any of the European 
States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known wv the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 

ed in ontaining paten's for inventions, and during the 
fier portion of thut time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases. 

The busine<s of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entavility of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describi 1g their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay th: return letter. 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, prompt'yjattended to. 

FOWLEK AND WELLS, sus Broaaway, New York. 





Tue Ixiustratep Famiity Gym- 


Nastum, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
y instruct in— 
GyYMNastics, 





CALISTHFNICS, 
Kingsipatuy, Vooa. PatLosopHy, AND 
Mawyty Exercises, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 

and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 
How To Srt. Stanp, WALK, AnD Run; 

How to Leap, Crimp, Skate, AND Swim; 
How to Mount, Ripg, Dretve, anp Row; 
How to Make tHe Bopy Lite anp Straicut, 
How To Make THe Limss Frem anv Strone ; 
How To Give Grace To Every MOVEMENT; 
How to Curse Disease and Derormiry ; 
How to Securs Heatran, Strencts, AND BEavty. 
It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. For tae Heatrny, 
For Men, For tae Iyvatip, 
For Boys anv Gras, For tHe DerorMeED, 
For tae wHoie Famity, For Everysopy. 
This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
lily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity: and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wents of the day, Were it introduced, as tt 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tue [LLustRateD F amity GyMNasiUM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only #1 25. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Ligut AND WHoLEsoME BreEaD. 


—This is a subject that should interest the masses. Mach 
has been faid and wriiten of the dangers aris‘ng from the 
us* of common Saleratus, and jastly too, when & e nsture 
of the compounds that are ,ut up and sold fur Sale ratus is 
consider d. Ta. proprietor of J-mes Pyle’s Dir wtis Saler- 
atus is not ovly borne cut in the fict of its exer il-nee to 
making wholesome Meat, bircu't, cake, ete., from hs own 
koowledg: and experi-ne», but th appro al. fad rcerning 
pablic, Ths: rders that com» p. ur.ng in from all parts of 
We country speak vo'umes ia its favor, aud if certifi ates 
Were ne ssary to verify oar statement, we c uld fii this 
paper with the tes imonials of the best procers »nd intelli- 
gent familes from the New Engiand and Middie States. 
But we waut every hou-e-«+per uw try it, mark the result, 
and jadge aceordi gly. Another striking p 00! tv its taver 
is found in the attempt ¢f unscrupulous rivals ty deceive the 

ublic by ceunterf-iting our labeis, so far as they dare, 
Hoos keepers will please remember that the enly ge uin+ 
Dirteti+ Saleratus bas the a>ov: p cture on « very pac age. 
fell your greeer you want that, and no other, Many of 
th-m will run it down in order t» rel! something ou wrich 
they can make larger prefit, bat most all the b st grocers 
keep the senune. Menatactured by 

JAMES PYLE, #45 Washingt m Street, New York. 





Tue Purenowoaicat Bust, 
designed especial'y for Learsers ; showt+g the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
tu ly developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sei nee without an instractor. It 
my be p»cked and sen: wih saf-ty by ex- 
press, or a8 freigh: (vot by mai)), to any part 
of the wortd, Prices, incladiag x fur pack- 
ing, only $1:5. FOWLER AND ¥ELLS. 

« This is one of the most ingenious inv~ntions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Parie, ‘be siz- of the human head, 
on which the exact locuion of ach of the Phreno ogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the diveiens 
and classificitions, Tpose who can net obtain the services 
of a professor may learn in a v ty short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology. 80 for aa the 
jocations of the Organs are concerned."—J. Y. Daily Sun. 








| Hryts Towarp Paryst- 

Beauty. oat PERFECTION; On, Tax Pumosorny 
lor Human Beauty, shows How Beauty may 
'be Acquired and Retained. Only $1. 





A Frrst-Rate Boox.—Symeots 
OF THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York. By 


A. D. Mayo. 
CONTENTS. 
Tur Hupson; on, Lire in THE Country. 
Tue Carrrat Crry. 
Tue Forces or Frez Lason. 
MAN AND 518 Mopern INVENTIONS. 
Tue Goi_p DoLiar. 
Tue Norma Scnoo. axnp THE OBSERVATORY. 
Pepantry AND PowrEr. 
Tue Caprro. AND THE Hiener Law. 
Tux Srupros; or, Arr in New Yor. 
Tue Psnrrentianry; on, Crauwe 1x New Yor, 
Woman 1n AMERICA. 
Tue Cuvrcnes; on, Reticion iw New Yor. 
Tue Rorat Cemetery ; on, Lirz anp Deatn. 
Sold by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
305 Broadway, New York. 


Hints Towarp Pays- 


om. PERFECTION ; Or, Tur Putros- 
Perfection. opny or Human Beauty; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor 5 Secure Long Life; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and De ities of 
Age An original and deeply i teresting 
work, replete sob camel —~ — <1 

senting many novel applications of the high- 
Perfection. est truths of physiology, bygiene meatal 
jscience, and esthetics, to human improve- 
ment. It commends itself to all for wnom 
bealth, beauty, and long life have any at- 
tractions, and especially to Woman, whether 
as a wife and mother, or as a maiden. I)- 
lustrated with more than twenty Plates and 
Ferfection. numerous Wood-Cuts. Price #1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

#08 Broadway, New York. 


‘luxe Puysiotocy or MARRL‘GE. 


By Dr. Ateott, Prepaid by mail. 88 cents 
FOWLER AN WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 


| Tue Way to Avorp 
omanhood, the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Ww * Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
[TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 

[TION. Price $1, by mail. 




















New Execrro-Gatvanic Bat- 
TERY celebrated fur the curing of vusness, neuralgi 
rheumatian, and similar ys ny Tub teanaliens in ina 
a and modes of app ication. Price $10. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





. | Who was THE WELFARE 
Very of his pupils and of the rising generation in 
PERFECTION, and especially. the Chapter 

» and es e Chapters 

Teacher - ~ Education,” and Direct Physical on 
ure. 





Hanp-Boox or Stanparp Puo- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phonetic academy, New York, ond anthor of * Brief Long- 
band,” “ A System tor the Bapid Exp of Numbers,” 


els, 
This work presents every principle of every style of the 
cing with the analysis of words, and proveeding 
to the moat rapid reporung style, ir. such a form and man- 
oer, with each fullness o: explanation completeness of 
(ilustration, ana with such other festars es to fully adapi 
the work w the use of scho-ls and to relf-instraction, 816 
duodecimo pages. Price, bound in mustin with embossed 
side-title, post-paid, $1 25. With sp'encid gilt side-titie 
and meroled edges, post-paid, $1 50. Mor.cco, full gilt, 


-paid. $3 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Patter, GimpER, AND 


VARNISHER'S COMPANION: Containing Roles and 
Regaiatious tor every tnivg reating to rts of Painung, 
Gilding, Varoishiog, aod Glars-ctuining; numerous useful 
and valuab e Receipts; Tests for the Deiection of Adultera- 
tions in Oils, Cotors, et: ; and a S:tat-ment of the Disensrs 
and Accidents to which Paioters, Gilders, and Varpishers 
ar+ particularly hable ; wih ‘he simplest methods of Pre- 
vention aod R medy. Fifth ecition. Ia one volume, small 
12m», cloth, 87 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 














Tue Errects oF THE 
com apt ety om 
ea! 
Employments, TINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER. 
FECTION. For sale by all the Book- 
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Ou Illustrated Family Journals. 


Fow er anp WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A. Reposirory or Scrence, LireraTurgE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 


are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 
ings. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Amenican Porenoioercat Jovrnar.—Really we know 
not how sufficiently to recommend this work. It issecond 
to none that we have seen. No one, male or female, who 
is old enough to read, should be without it. It teaches 
that a knowledge of self is indispensable ; also, the rela- 
tion we sustain to each other, and our responsibility to 
God. 

Messrs. Fowier anp We 1s, publishers, should be re- 
garded as national benefactors, in furnishing a work of 
such value at a price which enables all to read it.—Z-ving- 
ton (S. *) Telegraph. 


Tas Purevo.oercat Jovenat is a work of high merit, 
and no one can fall to be improved by reading it. Every 
family should subscribe for this most excellent JovsNnaL.— 
New York T. ibun-. 





Tue American PaRENoLoGicaL JouRNAL is ably con- 
ducted, and largely circulated. It is far from being a 
paper of one idea, as might be supposed by those unac- 
quainted with its character. On the contrary, it is liberal 
in its tone, progressive in spirit, and full of suggestions 


with regard to self-culture, and developing a sound mind 


in a sound body. — Tie Country Gent’eman, 


This excellent Jov« Nat is doing more to benefit mankind 
than all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is 


only One Dollar per year, and is worth ten times that in | 


any family.—(Clereland Cinamercé ?. 


Though devoted mainly to the subject of Phrenology, it 


also embraces within its range a number of other subjecis | 
of decided interest, which are treated with ability, and in | 


a popular style.—Greensurg (Ala.) Beacon, 


Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engrav- 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all mutters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography 
of the Journat, and the superior character of the numer- 
ous illustrations are not excelled in any work with which 
we are acquainted.— Ame: ican Couri¢r. 


We would recommend this valuable periodical to the at- 
tention of all who esteem a “sound mind in a healthy 
body” the first condition of temporal happiness.— Westfield 
News Letter. 

Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is one of the 
best scientific periodicals in the country.— Boston Morning 
News. 

Address FOWLER ARD WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


Devotev tro Hypropatrny, rrs PHItLOsOPHY AND PRACTICE; to Physiology and Anat- 


omy, with Illustrative Engravings ; 
Life and Health. 


Time was when the secrets of the human constitution 
were locked up in volumes to which only a privileged few 
had the key ; now they are offered to every man, woman, 
and child in the land, and all who can read, and desire to 
understand, may learn through such a publication as the 
Waren-Cvre Jovenat, whatever science has discovered 
in regard to the organization of man.—Z“t B ston 
Ledyer. 

Tue Warer-Cvre Jovenat.—All who wish to make 

Ives acquainted with the wonderful results obtained 
from the hydropathic system of curing diseases, should 
become subscribers to this useful journal.—Sh«: brovke 
(Uanada) Times, 

This Jounwat ought to be published in every language, 
and read in every family in the world.—Gol len Era. 


th 





Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Tas Water-Cure Jovenat holds a high rank in the 


science of health; always direct, straightforward, and | useful, but 


plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but 
in a form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling ele- 
ment of which it treats.—New York Tribune, 


Suffice it to say, were we sick, and without any previous 
knowledge of the first principles of the healing art, we 
might possibly choose those doctors who give no medi- 
cine.— Boston Medical and Surgeal Journal, 


Fall to the brim, as usual, with matter of the highest im- 
portance to the people.—Purt/a»d Trang ript, 


This is one of the most useful periodicals of the age.— 
Canad« Chri.tian Advocate, 





| 





to Dieteties, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern 
Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


Taz Warter-Cure Jovrnat is not only one of the most 
interesting, entertaining and withal one of the 
blicati that can be taken in a family.— 


h 





atic St 
The JovrNat proposes to show how man may prolong 
his life much beyond the usual number of years—all for 
$1.—Old Colony Memorvil, 

Tue Warer-Cure Jovenat.—This is unquestionably 
the most popular health journal in the world.—New York 
Evening Psat. 

The taking of this Jovenat will be found a money- 
making business.— Christin F, eeman. 


Address 


d, 


D 





FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


LiFE ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST-CLASS 


PictortaL WEEKLY IN EWSPAPER:; devoted to News, Lirerature, Scrence, and the Arts; to Enrer- 


TAINMENT, IMvROVEMENT, and Prooress. 
Acrivrry among the people ; to point out the means of profitable economy 


Designed to encourage a Spirit of Hoven, Mantiness, Setr-Rettance, and 


; and to discuss and Itiusrrare the 


leading ideas of the day ; to record all signs of progress, and to advocate political and industrial rights for all 


classes. 


Fow ier anp WELI1s publish three journals, which con- 
tain, in the aggregate, more useful and reliable matter on 
the general subject of physiology than can be found within 
the same space in any other publications. Lire It.vs- 


Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a Year in advance. 


TRarep is a pictorial weekly newspaper, specially adapted | 


to progressive life in society; and the Warrr-Cure 
Jovanat, which 1s devoted to Hydropathy, its philosophy 
and practice, we hear highly praised by those who are 
better qualified to judge of the matter than we are our- 
selves. One thing is certain, that in the laws which gov- 


ern life and health, so far as cleanliness is concerned, they | 
deserve great credit for the information they are constantly | 


giving. Their Pa-xworoercar Jou«na is a repository of 
science and information on that special subject. although 


it partakes of the spirit of the present age, and without | 


holding itself to Phrenology, branches off into Education, 
Psycholozy, Mechanism, Architecture, and all those pro- 
gressive measures which are calculated to reform, elevate, 
and improve mankind.—U-m cratic Age, N. Y. 

Lire ILLUSTRATED, a newspaper published by Fow.er 
anp We 1s, of New York, is one of the best family papers 
in the country. Adopting as its motto the words of 
Goethe, “ Think of Living,” it spares no pains in enno- 
bling life. We know of no Eastern p»sper that we would 


rather commend to our readers.— Sarn~ 0 Ue (0.) Int dii- 


geneer. 

“Lore” m tHe Famry.—C. R. M., writing from De 
Ruyter, N. Y., says: “I have taken Lure fortwo years, 
and, as fur as I am concerned, would rather pay $5 for it 
than not to have it. I think that the money paid for it 





Ten Copies for Ten Dollars, 


will go further toward supporting my family than five 
times that amouut paid for flour and medicine, and I want 
others to be benefited as well as myself. Ishall be pleased 
to act as agent, and receive as my reward the conscious- 
ness of having introduced a periodical well worthy of my 
recommendation.” If we had ten thousand such agents, 
we could save the world the useless expenditure of many 
millions of dollars every year. 

One of the best family papers published in New York is 
Lire ILLusteatep, by Fowier anp Wetts. It is a paper 
which ought to be read by every family.—Glens Full: 
Messenger. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


Be $3.—For Turer Dotrars, in advance, a copy of Lire Ittusrratep (weekly), Taz Parenorocica Journal, 


and Tae Warer-Curt Jovrnat will be sent a year to one address. 





oe 


Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 

















